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" I never wanted articles on religious subjects half so much as 
articles on common subjects, written with a decidedly Chnstian 
tone." — Dk. Arnold. 



This series is adapted to the new development and growing 
intelligence of the times. With the exception of a few reprints, 
it is Original-, from the pens of authors of ability in their 
respective departments in literature and science:— Scriptural; 
in the principles in which they are written:— Popular ; in their 
style ; so that instead of being limited to one class of the com- 
munitv, they are generally acceptable:— Portable; serving as 
"hand-books" abroad and at home:— and Economical; the 
twelve volumes of a year costing less than three half-pence per 
week. Thus while the MONTHLY SERIES is fully adapted to 
the educated Families of our land, to Day and Sunday Schools, 
and to the Libraries of mechanics and others, they supply in- 
teresting and valuable reading to a large number of the people, 
who can only spare time enough for the perusal of a small volume, 
and whose means will not allow of a more costly purchase. 
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EDUCATIONAL SEEIES. 

The Committee of the Religious Tract Society have long: ^^n 
conyinced that a new series of Books for Schools and Families 
was greatly needed. Many of the works now in use have much 
merit, but they are generally destitute of that truth by which 
alone the understanding can be enlightened, the heart renovated, 
and the feet guided in "the paths of peace." It is to provide 
books adapted to supply this deficiency that the present effort 
is made. 

In works of History, the object has been carefully to exclude 
those details which are objectionable, and to view all events as 
under the control of Divine Providence. In Biography, the con- 
duct of men is estimated, not by the maxims of this world, 
as in most other publications, but by the only infallible standard, 
the word of God. In every book of general instruction, sound 
information is imparted, on decidedly Christian principles. 

The following have been published, in 12mo., strongly bound 
in cloth, sprinkled edges. 

THE BIBLE HANDBOOK : an Introduction to the Study of 
the Sacred Scriptures. By Joseph Angus, d.d. With a Map. 5s, 

THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND: to the Yearl852. With 
Summaries of the State of the People at different Periods ; their 
Maritime Operations, Commerce, Literature, and Political Pro- 
gress. For Schools and Families. By the Rev. T. Milner, 
A.M., F.R.o.s. 12mo. With two Maps. 5s, 

THE HISTORY OF ROME, with Maps, 3*. 

THE HISTORY OF GREECE, with Map, 2*. 6rf. 

LIVES OF ILLUSTRIOUS GREEKS, 3*. 

PALEY'S EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY, with Introduc- 
tion, Notes, and Supplement, by the Rev. T. R. Birks, a.m., 3s. 

PALEY'S HOR^ PAULINJE; with HORiE APOSTOLICiE, 
by the Rev. T. R. Birks, a.m., 3s, 

A UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY, in Four Parts: Historical, 
Mathematical, Physical, and Political. By the Rev. Thomas 
Milner, f.r.g.s. Ten Coloured Maps. 5s, 



*»* These works will also he found worthy of the perusal of 
students and general readers, 

RELIGIOUS TRACT S0CIETY,66, paternoster ROW, 65, ST. PAUL'S 
CHURCHYARD, AND 164, PICCADILLY: SOLD BY THE BOOK- 
SELLERS. 
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Thib book 18 uionymoiis. With th« tiMptixm of ft ftw 

gentlemen, who kindly assisted in revising the sheets, and 
. reviewing the authorities and notes, it is not probable 
^ that any individual out of the writer's fiimily wiU be able 
O to conjecture, with the least degree of probability, who is 
^ the author of the book. Even the personal friends of the 
^ author would not be likely to suspect him of writmg this 

volume. The book will, therefore, stand upon its own 
merits before the public ; and the author vnll be indulged 
-^ in making some expressions which a becoming degree of 

modesty would forbid, were his name upon the title-page. 

^ Occasion qf the work. 

' During somQ of the first years of the writer's afitfye 
life he was a sceptic ; he had a friend who has since been 
well known as a lawyer and a legislator, who was also 

t sceptical in his opinions. We wei'e both conversant with 
the common evidences of Christianity. None of them 
J convinced our minds of the Divine origin of the Ctolstian 
5 rells^on, although we both thouglh, ourselves willing to 
« be convinced by sufficient evidence. Circumstances, whidi 
5 need not be named, led the writer 1o examine the Bible, 
' ' and to search for other evidence than that which had 
^ been commended to his attention by a much-esteemed 
4 clerical friend, who presided in one of our colleges. The 
1 result of the examination was a thorough conviction in 
^ the author's mind of the truth and Divine authority of 
5 Christianity. He supposed at that time, that, in his in- 
quiries, he had adopted the only true method to settle 
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tbe question, in the minds of til intelligent inqniren, in 
relation to the Divine origin of the Christian religion. 
Subsequent reflection has confirmed this opinion. 

Convinced himself of the Divine origin of the religion 
of the Bible, the author commenced a series of letters to 
convey to his friend the evidence which had satisfied his 
own mind beyond the possibility of doubt. The corre- 
spondence was, by the pressure of business engagements, 
interrupted. The Investigation was continued, however, 
when leisure would permit, for a number of years. The 
results of this investigation are contained in the following 
chapters. The epistolary form in which a portion of the 
book was first written will account for some repetition, 
and some varieties in the style, which otherwise might 
not have been introduced. 

Reasons for preseniing the work to thepttbUe. 

Book-making is not the author's profession. But after 
examining his own private library, and one of the best 
public libraries in the country, he could find no treatise 
in which the course of reasoning was pursued which will 
be found in the following pages. Dr. Chalmers, in closing 
his Bridgewater Treatise, seems to have had an appre« 
hension of the plan and importance of such an argument ; 
and had he devoted himself to the development of the 
argument suggested, the effort would have been worth 
more to the world than all the Bridgewater Treatises put 
together, including his own work. 

Coleridge has somewhere said, that the Levitical eco- 
nomy is an enigma yet to be solved. To thousands of 
intelligent minds it is not only an enigma, but it is an 
absolute barrier to their belief in the Divine origin of the 
Bible. The solution of the enigma was the clue which 
aided the writer to escape from the labyrinth of doubt ; 
hnd now, standing upon the rock of unshaken faith, he 
offers the clue that guided him, to others. 

A work of this kind is calWd for by the spirit of the 
age. Although the signs of the times are said to be pro- 
pitious, yet there are constant developments of undisci 
plined and unsanctified mind both in Europe and America, 
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which famishes matter of regret to the philanthropist and 
the Christian. A struggle has commenced — is going on 
at present — and the heat of the contest is constantly 
increasing, in which the vital interests of man, temporal 
and spiritual, are involyed. In relation to man's spuritual 
interests, the central point of controversy is the " cross of 
Christ." In New England, some of those who have 
divetged from the doctrine of the ftithers, have wandered 
into a wildness of speculation which, were it not for the 
evil experienced hy themselves and others, ought, perhaps, 
to be pitied as the erratic aberrations of an unsettled 
*%ason, rather than blamed as the manifestation of minds 
determinately wicked. The most painful indication con- 
nected with this subject is, that these guilty dreamers are 
not waked from their reveries by the rebuke of men whose 
position and relations in society demand it at their hands. 
The west, likewise, is overrun by sects whose teachers, 
under the name of Reformers, or some other inviting ap- 
pellation, are using every effort to seduce men from the 
spiritual doctrines and duties of the gospel, or to organize 
them 'into absolute hostility against Christ. These men 
are not wanting in intellect, nor in acquired knowledge, 
and their labours have prejudiced the minds of great num- 
bers against the spiritual truths of the gospel, and ren- 
dered their hearts callous to religious influence. These 
facts, in the author's opinion, render such a volume as he 
has endeavoured to write necessary^ in order to meet the 
exigencies of the times. 
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CHAPTER 1 

INTRODUOTOBY. 

VAM WILL WORSHIP — ^HE WILL BECOME A88IHILATS]> 
TO THE CHARAOTEB OF THE OBJECT THAT BX 
W0BSHIP8 — OHABACTER OF HEATHEN DEITIES 
DXFXCTIVB AND UNHOLT — FBOM THIS C0BB17FT* 
INS WORSHIP MAN HAS NO POWER TO EXTBIOATX 
RIMSBLF 

There are three facts, each of them fuUj develaped 
in the experience of the human family, a consider* 
ation of which will prepare the mind for the in- 
Testigation which follows. When considered in 
their relation to each other, and in their bearing 
upon the moral interests of mankind, they wiU be 
seen to be of exceeding importance. We wiU ad 
duce these facts, in connexion with the statemeatt 
and i>rinciples upon which they rest, and show 
how vital are the interests which depend uponthenL 

THE FIRST FACT STAtED 

There is in the nature of man, or in the drcum 
stances in which he is conditioned, something which 
leads him to recognise and worship a superior being. 
What that something is, is not important in our 
present inquiry: — ^whether it be a constitutional 

B 
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instinct inwrought by the Maker — ^whether it be a 
deduction of universal reason, inferring a first cause 
from the things that are made — whether it be the 
effect of tradition, descending from the first worship- 
pers, through all the tribes of the human family — 
whether any or all of these be the cause, the fact is 
tho s«me*~il«f> i$ a mdigunu bein^^^Bm will 

WORSBIP. 

In view of this propension of human nature, phi 
losophers, in seeking a generic appellation for man, 
have denominated him a " religious animal." The 
characteristic is true of him in whatever part of the 
world he may be found, and in whatever condition , 
ftnd it haft been true of. him in all ages of which we 
have any record either fabulous or authentio; 

Navigators have^ in a few instances, reported that 
iflokted tribes of men^ whom the^ visited, rec<^fiiied 
the existence of no superior being: substquenire 
searches, however, have generally corrected the error 
^and, in all cases, when it has been supposed that 
II tribe of men was found believing in no god, the 
ffiot has been stated as an evidence of their degra- 
dati<m below the mass of their species, and of their 
approximation to the confines of brute nature. Of 
ifie whole family of man, existing in all ages, and 
seattered over the four quarters of the globe, and in 
th«» isles of the sea, there is scarcely one well authen 
tfMtod exception to the fact, that, moved by an im- 
pulse of nature, or the force of circumstances, mftn 
worships something which he believes to be endowed 
with the attributes of a superior being. 

TES SXOOMD YAOX STATED. 

• Th% second fact, connected as it is, by the nature 
of things, with the preceding, assumes the highest 
decpree (tf importance. It may be stated in the 
following terms:— itfaw, by worshipping, b^comei 
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^HkMiiM to the moral ekaraoUr jof tU t^^ 
^iHmk hS mtihifig. This is an iiiTaziaJble piinc^le, 
^eradng trith th« eertainty of caoM tSad •met 
'me worflihipper looks upon the ohsiraeter of the 
object which he wemhips as the standard of per* 
feetion. He ther^re condemns evexTthing in 
hime^ whi^ is unliiGe» and approves of evevy 
thing which is like that eharacter. Hie tendsney 
ef this is to lead him to abandon eTei^thing ia 
himself, and in his course of life, which is con- 
demned by the character and preospts of his god, 
and to conform himsetf to that standard which is 
approved by the same criterion. The worshipper 
desires the farour of liie object worshipped, and this, 
reason dictates, can be obtained only by conformity 
to the will and the character of that object. To 
become assimilated to the image of the objisct wor- 
shipped must be the end of desire with ihe wear- 
shipper. His aspirations, therefore, erery time he 
wor^ps, do, from the nature of the case, assimilate 
his character more and more to the model of the 
object that receives his homage. 

To this fact the whole history of the idolatrous 
world bears testimony. Without an eiceeption, the 
character of every nation and tribe of the human 
family has been formed, and modified, in a great 
deffceQj by the character attributed to tbeir gods. 

From the history of idolatrous nations we will 
tite a number of &miliar cases, confirmatory of the 
forgoing statement, that man becomes like the 
object of hia worship. 

A most striking instance is that of the Scythians, 
and other tribes of the Northmen, who subdued and 
jftnalljr siinihilated the Boman power. Odin, Tlior, 
and others of their supposed deities, were ideas of 
hero^kings, bloodthirsty and oniel, clothed xvith 
4ke attributes of deily, and worshipped. Thair 



worship tamed the xtdlk of human Idxidttefla iiito 
ga]l in the bosoms of their TOtaries, and they seemed* 
liice blood-hounds, to be possessed of a hoiridds 
light when they were rerdling in scenes of blooft 
and slaughter. It being belieTed that one of th«ur 
hero-gods, after destro^g gr«it numbers of the 
human race, destroyed himself, it hence became difi 
reputable to die in bed, and those who didnotmeet 
death in battle frequently committed siudde, su9 
posing that to die a natural death might exoki£) 
them from favour in the hall of Valhalla 

Among the gods of the Greeks and Bomans there 
were some names, in the early ages of their history, 
to which some virtuous attnbutes were attached ; 
but the conduct and character generally attributed 
to their gods were marked deeply with such tcaits 
as heroism, vengeance, caprice, and lust. In the 
later history of these nations, their idolatry degen- 
erated in character, and became a system of most 
debasing tendency. 

The heroism fostered by idolatry was its least 
injurious influence. Pope's couplet, had he thrown 
ft ray or two of light across the back-ground of ike 
dark picture, would have been a correct delineation 
of the character of pagan idols — 

Gods partial, changeful, passionate, unjust ; 
Whose attributes were rage, rerenge, and lust. 

In some cases the most corrupt attributes of 
human nature, and even of brute nature, were attri- 
buted to objects of worship, and while men bowed 
down to them, they sank themselves to the lowest 
depths of vice. The Egyptians might be named as 
an instance. The first patrons of the arts and 
sciences were brute-worshippers; and it is testified 
of them that bestiality, the lowest vice to which 
human natiue can descend, was common amongst 
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'l^tki Hie paiBtifigs and sculptuie of ilieir dirim 
tied, in the mummy catacombs, are for the most 
^fHirt, dusters of beasts, birds, reptiles, and flies, 
-grouped together in the most disgusting and un^ 
natural relatkms ; a true indication that the minds 
bf the worshippers were filled with ideas the most 
Tile and unnatural 

' llie ancient Venus, as worshipped by almost all 
Hie elder nations of antiquity, was a personification 
of lust. The deeds reqmired to be done at her pol- 
luting fane, as acts of homage, ought not to be 
named. 

In the best days of Corinth — *' Corinth the eve 
of Greece" — the most sacred persens in the efb^ 
trere prostitutes, consecrated to the worship of 
Venus. From this source she dwi^ed a large por- 
tion of her revenues. The consequence was^ that 
her inhabitants became proyerbial for dissoluteness 
and treachery.' 

To the heathen divinities, especially those placed 
at the head of the catalogue as the superior gods, 
what theologians have called the physical attributes 
of deity—omnipotent and omnipresent power— were 
generiuly ascribed ; but their moral character was 
always defective, and generally criminal. As one 
^f the best instances in the whole mythology of the 
ancients, the Roman Jupiter might be cited. Had 
a medal been struck delineating the character of 
this best of the' gods, on one side mignt nave oeen 
engitived AlmighHness, Omnipresenee, Justice ; and 
Gii the reverse. Caprice^ Vengeance, Lust, Thus 
wen clothed depraved or bestial deities with al- 
' mighty power, and they became cruel, or corrupt, 
or bestial in their affections, by the reaction of tne 
character worshipped upon the character of the 
worshipper. In the strong language of a recent 
writeri '* they clothed beasts and depraved beings 
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with tha attribute of almightiness, and in eWdoi 
thej worshipped almighty beasts and devQs." Aa4, 
the more tliey worshipped the more they resemblea 
them 

These testimonies concerning the iniluenoe of 
idoktrons worship, and the character of the idola. 
worshipped, are maintained by authorities whidb( 
render doubt in relation to their credihility impT>s 
Bible. Upon this subject the wiser men among the 
Otreeks and Romans have borne unequiTocal te^ti- 
m.onv. Plato, in the second book of the Bepublic, 
speaks of the pernicious influence of the conduct 
attributed to the gods, and suggests that such his- 
tories should iiot be rehearsed in public, lest they 
should influence the youth to the commission (» 
crimes. Aristotle advises that statues and paintings 
of the gods should exhibit no indecent scenes, ex* 
oept in the temples of such divinities as, according 
to common opinion, preside over sensuaUtjr.* What 
an afiecting testimony of the most discrmiinating 
mind among the heathen ! asserting not only the 
tUJ^ntude of the prevaiUng idolatry, but sanctioning 
the sensuality of their debauched worship. 

As Home and Greece grew older, the infection 
of idolatry festered, until the body politic became 
one mass of moral disease. The state of things, in 
the later ages of these nations, is well stated by a 
late writer of the first authority .f " We should 
naturally suppose, (says this writer,) that among so 
great a variety of gods, of religious actions, of sacred 
vows, at least some better feeling of the heart 
must have been excited ; that at least some truly 
pious ibntiment would have been awakened. But 
when we consider the character of this superstition, 
%dA the testimony of cotemporaneous writers, such 

• Aristot. Politica, vft. 18. ecL Schneider, 
t Xholuck on the Inauenct ofHeathOTfam. 
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does not appeal' to have been the fact Fetronius'f 
history of that period famishes eyidenoe that tem< 
pies were frequented, altars crowned, and prayer« 
a&red to the gods, in order that thev might renday 
nights of unnatural lust agreeable; mat they might 
favour acts of poisoning; that they might cause 
robberies and other crimes to prosper." In view of 
the abominations prevailinff at this period, ih^ 
moral Seneca exclaunec^" How great now is th« 
madness of men! Hiey lisp the most abomiaabI« 
prayers; and if a man is found listening they ar^ 
silent. What a man ought not to hear, Uiey do nol 
blush to relate to the gods.** Again, says he, ** If 
any one considers what things they do, and to what 
things they subject themselves ; instead of decency, 
he will find indecency; instead of tlie honourable, 
the unworthy; instead of the rational, the insane r 
Such was heathenism and its influence, in the most 
enlightened ages, according to the testimony of the 
best men of those times. 

. In relation to modem idolatry, the world iB fiifl 
of living witnesses of its cormptmg tendency. Wa 
will cite in illustration, a single case or two. Th« 
following is extracted from a public document, laid 
before parliament by H. Oakley, Esq., a magistrate 
in lower Bengal. Speaking of the influence of 
idolatry in India, he says of the worship of Kale^ 
one of the most popular idols, " the murderer, the 
robber, and the prostitute, aU aim to propitiate a 
being whose worship is obscenity, and who delightv 
in the blood of man and beast; and, without im^^ 
ploring whose aid, no act of wickedness is comi 
mitted. The worship of Kale must har^n tiia 
hearts of her followers ; and to them scenes of 
blood and crime must become familiar.'* 

In China, according to Medhurst, the priests of 
Buddlia understand and teach the doctrine of tho 
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tsnmilation of the worshipper to the object wor- 
shipped. They say — •* Think of Buddha and you 
will be transformed into Buddha. If men pray to 
Buddha and do not become Buddha, it is became 
ihe mouth prays, and not the mind."* 

Two facts, then, are philosophicafly and his- 
torically true : First — Man is a religious animal, 
and will worship something, as a superior beiiig. 
Second — By worshipping he becomes assimilated 
to the moral character of the object which &e 
Worships. And (the God of the Bible out of view 
for the present) those objects have always had a 
defective and unholy character. 

Here, then, is one great source which has de- 
Yeloj^ed the corruption of the family of man. We 
inquire not in this place concerning the origin pi 
idolatry : whatever, or wherever was its origin, its 
influence has been uniformly the same. As no 
olgect of idolatrous worship was ever conceived to 
be perfectly just and benevolent, but most of them 
no better than the apotheosis of heroes, or the 
delflcation of the imperfect faculties and impure 
passions of human or brute nature, the result 
followed, with a certainty as imerring as cause 
imd effect, that man, by following his instinct to 
worship, would becloud his intellect and corrupt 
his heart Notice how mevitable, from toe cir- 
cumstances of the case, was the corruption of 
man's powers: — He was led to worship by an 
instinct over which he had no control: — The 
objects of his worship were, whether he originated 
them cy: not, all of them of a character that cor- 
ropteahis heart; thus the gratification of his 



* For ft sueetnct statement of the unirersal prevalence of false 
felifflons, and their corruptlur influence, see Ry^n on the Effect of 
JUligion upon Mankind, pasnm* 
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tastinetiVe propensities ineyitably strengthened the 
corruption of his nature. 

Now, it is not our design to inquire whether, or 
h'ow for, man was guilty in producing this evil 
condition of things. In considering the facts in 
the case, the inquiry which forces itself upon the 
mind is — Were there any resources in human 
tiatuve ; or any means of any kind, of which man 
could avail himself, by whiun he might save him- 
self from the debasing influence of idolatrous 
worship ? In reply, 

THB THIRD FACT IS STATED. 

There were no means within the reach of human 
flower or wisdom, by which man could extricate him 
self/rom the evil of idolatry, either by an immediate, 
i>r by a progressive series of efforts. 

Ixds fkct is maintained from the history of 
idolatry, the testimony of the heathen philosophers, 
and the nature of man. 

1. Instead of man acquiring the power or the 
disposition, as the race became older, to destroy 
idolatry — idolatry, from its first entrance into the 
world, gained power to destroy him. Amid all the 
toutations of society, from barbarous to civilised ; 
luid amid all the conflicts of nations, and the 
changes of dynasties and forms of government, 
from the first historic notices which we have of the 
human family down to tlie era of Christ, idolatry 
constantly became more evil in its character and 
more extended in its influence. It is well ascer- 
tained that the first objects of idolatrous homage 
Were few and simple, and the worship of the earliest 
ages comparatively pure. Man fell into this moral 
del^isement but one step at a time. The sun, 
moon,^ stars, and other conspicuous objects, of 
creative power and wisdom, receivedj the first 
B 3 -^- ,5 - 
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idolfltroiis homage. Aftenrdrds a diriiiitf wis 
supposed to reside in other objects, e0peeU]l]r Hx 
those men, aiid beasts, and things, whi(^ were 
instrumental in conferring particijjiar ben^ts on 
tribes or nations of men. And, finally, anags^ 
of those objects were formed and worshippNed. 
Images, which subsequently became innumei-able, 
were not so in the earliest historic ages. In some 
nations, they were not allowed until after the era 
of the foundation of Borne.* As the nations greW 
older, images, which were at the first but few and 
clothed with drapery, became more nimierous, and 
were presented before the worshippers in a state of 
nudity, and in the most obscene attitudes. And, 
as has been before stated, their character, frbrii 
being oomparatively iuaoidous^ became, withotK 
exception, demoralising in the extreme. 

2. During the Augustan age of Home, and thp 
age oi Pericles and Alcibiades in Greece-— those 
periods when the mind had attained the highest 
elevation erer known among heathen nations — i^e 
mass of the pe(^le were more idoliitrous in their 
habita, and consequently more corrupt in their 
hearts, than erer before. The abominations of 
idol-worship, of the mysteries, and of lewdness, in 
Ibrma too vile to name, were rife throughout the 
4sottntry and the Tillages, and had their foci in the 
capitals of Greece and Home. Jahn says, in re- 
lation to this period, ** deities increased in ntunber, 
and the apotheosis of yicious emperors Was not 
unfrequent. Theit philosophers, indeed^ disputed 
with much subtlety respecting the architect of the 
rnii terse, but they knew nothing about the Creator, 
the holy and almighty Judge of men.*' 

• Plutarch says that Kuma forbade ih9 Komans to m^kettatnea 
afUieirgodsr Poo 

■' ^ , Digitized by VjOO*^._ 
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jJSome of the more mteHigesxt of the plulosophers, 
perceiving the eyi) of the prevailing idolatzy^ d** 
fiijed to refine the groseness of the popular faitli 
Tbej taught that the fact» beMeved oonoermng ^e 
•gods were allegories. Some endeavoured to iden^f 
:the eharaot»r of some of their deities with th^ 
ii^ttural ' virtues ; whOe many of them becama 
sdepUcal eonoeming the existence ef iba gods aad 
of a Aiture state. Those were^ .however; but isolated 
ifixceptions to the mass of mankind. And, bad Uieir 
views been adopted by others^ they would only have 
modified^ not remedied tlie evil. But a contem- 
j>orary writer shows bow en^ely unavailing, 
ieven to modify the evil^ was the teaching of the 
pihilosopharsi Dionysius of Halicamaesua says, 
" There are only a few who have becomie masters ojf 
this philosophy. On' the other hand» the great 
and unphilosopbic mass are accustomed to reoeivie 
these n$rratives rather in their worst soKse, a^lHl to 
leam one of these two things, either to despise ih^ 
gods (is beings who wallow in the gprossest lioenf- 
tiousness, or not to restrain thotnselvea even from 
what is most abominable and abandoned, whcEi^ 
they see that the gods do the same." Cioero, in 
ono sentonee, as given by Tholuck, iMytices both 
'f^e etil and its cause ; conEfirtning, in direct lai»- 
guage^ the preceding views. " Instead," says hci 
^ of the transfer to man of that which is divine^ 
i^ef transferred human sins to the gods, and thei^ 
experienced again the necessary action/^ Suob^ 
then, ia the testimony of the pmlosophers in re- 
HtiOn to the idolatry of their times. A few gifted 
individuals obtained sufficient light to see the moral 
evil in which men were involved^ but they had 
neither wisdom to devise a r^ododyi nor power to 
arrest t^ progrdss.of the moral pestileuce that was 
cfflTupHnif the nioble faculties ef the human soul 
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8. It was impossible, from tlie nature of man, 
that he should extricate himself from the corrupt^ 
ing influence of idolatry. In this place we wish to 
state a principle which should be kept in view 
throughout the following discussion : — if man ueT0 
etjer redeemed from idolatrous wonhip, his redemption 
would have to he accomplished by means and i»- 
strumentalities adapted to his nature and the cir 
eumstanees in which he existed. If the faculties of 
Ills nature were changed, he would not be man. If 
his temporal condition were changed, different 
means would be necessarjr : if^ therefore, man, as 
man, in his present condition, were to be recovered, 
the means of recovery, whether instituted by God 
or man, must be adapted to his nature and his 
eircumstances. 

The only way, then, in which relief was possible 
for man, was, that an object of worship should be 
placed before the mind directly opposite in moral 
character to those he had before adored. If his , 
heart was ever purified, it must be by tearing his 
afibctions from ms gods, and fixing them upon a 
r^fhteous and holy being as the proper object of 
his homage. But, for man to form such an object 
was plainly impossible. He could not transfer a 
better character to his gods than he- himself 
possessed. Man could not "bring a pure thing 
out of an impure." The efiect could not rise 
higher in moral purity than the cause. Human 
nature, in the maturity of its faculties, all agree, is 
imperfect and selfish ; and, for an imperfect and 
selfish being to originate a perfect and holy 
character, deify it, and worship it, is to suppose 
what is contrary to the nature of things. The 
thought of the eloquent and philosophic Cicero 
expresses all that man could do. He could transfer 
his own imperfect attributes to the gods, and, by 
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worshipping a being characterised by these imj^r- 
fections, he would receive in himsdf the reaotloa 
c^ his own depravity. 

: ' But, if some men had had the power and tho 
ffisposition to form for the world a perfectly holy 
Object of worship, still the great dimculty, as we 
iHive seen in the case of the philosophers, would 
have remained, that is, a want of the necessary 
power to arrest the progress of idolatry and su& 
stitute the better worship. To doubt the truth of 
the prevailing idolatry was all that men, at the 
highest intellectual attainment ever acquired in 
heathen countries, . could do. And, if they had 
had power to convey their doubts to all miods in 
idl the world, it would only have been to place 
mankind in the chaotic darKness of atheism, and 
leave them to be led again by their instincts into 
the abominations of imperfect and impure worship, 

The testimony, then, is conclusive, from the 
history of idolatry, that the evil became greater 
eVery age— from the statements of the wisest of 
the heathen, that they had no power to arrest its 
progress — and from the nature of man, that it was 
not possible for him to relieve himself from the 
corrupting influence of idolatry, in which he had 
become involved. 

. From the foregoing facts and reasonings, it is 
plain, that the high-bom feusulties of the human 
soul must have been blighted for ever, by a cor 
rupting worship, unless two things were accom.- 
plishea ; neither of which it was in the power of 
humaji nature to effect : and, yet, both of which 
were essentially necessary to accomplish the 
elevation of man from the pit into which he had 
faUen. 

The first thing necessary to be accomplished 
WRs, that a pure ohject of worship should be placs4 



htf^ t^ 4y^ rf iU Mul. PHritjf of he^rt m^L 
dMUWlenoe muid be tidoeesury m the ofejaet of 
worBhip, otherwise, the heart and eonseienee of the 
worsbippsr would not Ibe purified. But, if an 
i^l]g«ot ««M presoited, whose nature wae infinitely 
oppoeed t* Bii^*-4o ill defiiementi both physical 
imd ^MlMid — and "who revealed, in his example! 
ittd fc» His'preoepte, a perfect standard to goTem 
46«llniof mail under the eircumstanoee in which 
he frm placed, then man's mind would be en- 
l^t^ed, his ^Miecieno^ rectified, and the hard and 
ck»rrapt ib^g» of his heart Softened and purified, 
1^ assimilation to the ebjeet of his worship i — ^As. 
•Acceding to the nature of things, an unholy ol:^eoc 
of wpi«hip would necessarily degrade and corrupt 
&e humaift soul ; so on the contrary, a holy objoot 
womhlpped, would necessarily ^oTate and pmiff 
itie nature of man. . 

' The second necessary thing in order to man's 
is dem ftion was, that when a hely ohjeei efwor$kip 
kmt99«aUd, tM rwdaHon slundd be aeeomnanied 
ii^ft MfUdeht power to influenee men to formk$ 
their f4*'mer worship, and to worship the holff oifeet 
mind* known to them. The presentation of a new 
and ptn^' object) would not cause men to turn &om 
their former opinions and practices, and become 
dlnictly opposed in heart to whieitthey had fonnerly 
loved. A display of power would be necessaty, 
sufficient to oreroome their former tsaih and tbelf 
TM^ssenl fears, and to detach their efiTectibns from 
Mold, atxd fix them upon the proper object of 
li%Bnaii hcwnage. 

' It follows, then, that man must remain a corrupt 
Idolater for ever, unless God interpose in Ms 
behalf. The question whether he would thus 
Interpose, in the only way possible; to save the 
iniee orom moral death, depends entirely upen "liihe 
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beneTolence of his nature. The qiiestion whether 
he has done so, may be answered by inquiring, 
whether any system of means has been instituted 
in this world, characterised by sufficient power to 
destroy idolatry — ^reyealing at the same time a holy 
object of worship — and ibis reyelation being ac- 
companied by means and influences so adapteid to 
man s nature as to secure the result. 

T« this inqttiiT tiie ftiture pages of this volume 
will be devoted. The inquiry is not primarily 
soncemin^ the truth of the Bible ; but concerning 
die only religion possible for manldnd, and the 
only means by which such religion eould be given 
•onsisientiy with mMi's nature and tnronmstanpes. 
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CHAPTER n 

OONOBBMIKO IHS DK8ION AND N£0£BSITT 01 1 
BONDAGE IN SOTPT. 

Thsbb are certain bonds of union » and 
of sympathy, by which the minds of & whole [ 
may be united into one common mi»d ; eo i 
so, that all hearts in tiie nation will be aifects 
the same subjects, and all minds moved 
same motives. Any cause which cTcatefi a ooa 
interest and a common feeling, common 
and common hopes, in the individual minds i 
compose a nation, has a tendency to imite thfli 
this manner. 

Some of the causes which have more power 1 
an^ others to bind men, as it were, ixtto a con 
bemg, are the following: — ^The natural tie of < 
sanguinity, or a common parentage, is a stu 
bond of affiliation among men. And there 
others, which, in some cases, seem to be 
stronger than this : among these may be nan 
common interest; a common religion ; and a cd 
mon fellowship in suffering and deliverance- 
circumstance which educes the eusceptibilitie 
the mind and twines them togetlier, or around 
common object — any event in which the intei-e 
the feelings, the safety, or the reputation of uhj 
people is involved, causes them to be raoro closely 
allied to each other in social and civil compact. 

The more firmly a people are bound together by 
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theso ties of union, the more strength they will pos> 
sess to resist opposing interests and opinions from 
without; while, at the same time, everything 
national, or peculiar to them as a people, will be 
cherished with warmer and more tenacious attach- 
ment. 

From the operation of this principle originates 
the maxim "Union is sti-ength;" and whetlier the 
conflict be mental or physical, the people who aie 
imited together by the most numerous and powerful 
sympathies, will oppose the strongest and the 
Iqagest resistance to the innovations of external 
forces. On the contrary, if the bonds of moral 
union are few, and easily sundered, the strength of 
the nation is soon broken, and the fragments easily 
repelled from each other. 

According to tiiis principle, in all cases in which 
a whole nation is to be instructed, or prepared 
for oiSence and defence, or in any wise fitted 'to be 
a^:ed upon, or to act as a nation, it would be ne- 
cessary that the bonds of national union should be 
num^ous and strong; and that, as far as possible, 
a perfect oneness of interest and feeling should 
pervade the nation. 

, So long as the human mind and human circum 
stances continue what they are, no power in heaven 
or on earth could unite a people together, except 
by the same or similar means as have been stated* 
If, therefore, God designed to form a nation, 
either to be acted upon or to act as a nation, ho 
would put in operation those agencies which would 
l^nd them firmlv and permanently into one mass. 
. Now, mark the application of these deductions 
to the case of the Israelites. About the period 
when the corruptions of idolatry were becoming 
generally prevalent, Abraliam, the Bible reeord 
states, was extricated by Divine interposition He 
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iNtfi B/mr^ ibAi Uis daeoendapjia should imffer t 
l^ng boadage* and afterwards beeome a muBjsroiw 
^adon. Abraham was their comnvm ancestor, oii# 
whom thffj remembered with reverenoe and pride;: 
add ea^h individual felt biniself honoured by the 
fact that the blood of the "father of the faithful" 
mtM hi hia Teiua. The tie of oonaangiimity in 
Ih^ir eiue was boimd ia the strongest miuiiier, aiM^ 
»eirolod Ibe wholjB nation. In Egypt, iheiif cit- 
<tiimsta&ce8 wA employments were the eame ; and, 
in the enduranoe of a protraeted and moat filing 
bondage* they b4d a oommon lot. Their liberation 
vaa likewise a national deliTerance, whieh a^ted 
alike t^e whole people ; the anniyeraary ^ whiok 
waii oelebrated by distant postejrity with strongeod 
peculiar national enthusiasm. 

Now» U has beefn said, that tiie eyenta of oiir 
Qdonial aeryitade, and the achieyement of Ameneaifc 
ind^endenoe, are points in «nir htatjory whidb wiU 
oyer operate upon our national eharaeter, im p geagfe 
img clear yiews of this great principles, of repub- 
Uoiniam, and uniting all hearts in auppoii of thoe* 
jHrxnciplos: how xavxh more acting and i&fle^ 
uble, then, was the impress made upon the national 
hiwrt of the Is^aelited by* their bondage and deli- 
Teranoel They^were bimnd by blood, by inlerfist» 
Ibelittg, hopes, fears, by bcmdage, and by £aith. 
. And how firmly did these proyidenees weaye into 
cme web the empathies and yicrws of the Jewish 
people t It ia a faet whieh is the mimicle of history> 
ana the wonder of the world, that the ties whioh 
unite this people seem to be indissoluble. While 
ether nations naye risen and reigned and fallen ; 
arhile the ties which united them hayo been aun^ 
flered, and their fragments lost amid earth's teem 
ing population, the stock of Abraham endures, like 
an incorruptible monument of gold, undestroyed by 
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tto attnjtic^ jf the waTVM. o^ tune, whii^ k«k^ 
di^ed in ^lieeM and wasbied awa^r other n»tipQA» 
1^060 ongin was but yetterdAjr, eonipared vith^ 
Mb aacient and wonderful pi80|>le. 

Ill thia ttiamier was this nation .prepared &>r pa 
tuliar dnlias, aad to dLsohar^ those duties uit^dei 
pottUiar ittroimiatance& Miuiy of the nattoos by 
which ^j were surrounded were . more powerM 
tktm thiemselTes; all were warlike^ end ea^ had 
its peculiar system of idolatry, waich corrupted all' 
bsartft that. came witinn itf iafiuence. . Henoe 
the necessity that this people should he so 
imited as to resist the power and contagious 
example of surroimding nations, while they were 
fitted to receive and preserve a peculiar national 
character^ civil polity, and religious doctrines ; of 
all which they were to he the conservators, amid 
surrounding and opposing heathenism, for many 
ages. 

Other facts might he added to the inductaqn^ 
which would make the design, if possihle, more ap- 
parent. If the Jews were to he the recipients of 
new instruction — to ohey new laws, and to sustain 
new institutions, it would he desirable that their 
minds, so far as possible, should be in the condition 
of new material, occupied by little previous know- 
ledge, and by no national prejudices against or in 
favoTir of governmental forms and systems. Now, 
in the case of the Jews, the habit of obedience had 
been acquired. They had no national predilections 
or prejudices arising from past experience. In ' 
relation to knowledge of any kind, their mind was 
almost a tabula rasa. They were as new material 
prepared to receive the moulding of a master hand, 
and the impress of a governing mind. 

Now, as this discipline of the descendants of 
Abraham was the result of a long concatenation 
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of events, and could not have been designed bj 
themselyes to accomplish the necessary end ; and 
as the whole cham of eyents was connected together 
and perfectljT adapted, in accordance with tiie 
nature of things to produce the specific purpose 
which was accomplidied by them, it follows as the 
only rational conclusion, first, that the overruling 
inteUigenoe of God was employed in thus preparing 
material for a purer religious worship than the 
world then enjoyed ; and, second, that a natioii 
sould have been so prepared by no other agent, 
and in no other v/ay. 
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CHAPTER m. 

edNCXBNIMO MIRACLES — PABTIOULABLY TUX MIRA- 
CLES WHICH ACCOMPANIED THE DEUYERAMCE 07 
THE ISRAELITES FROM BOMDAOE IN XOYFT. 

There has been so much false philosophy written 
conceriiing the subject of miracles, that it is difficult 
for those conversant with the speculations of 
writers upon this subject, to divest their minds 
sufficiently of pre-formed biases, to examine can- 
didly the simple and natural principles upon which 
are based the evidence and necessity of miraculous 
interposition 

The following statement Is true beyond contro- 
versy — Man cannot, in me present eonetitutian of 
hie nUnd, believe that religion hoe a Divine origin, 
unless it be accompanied with miracles. The ne- 
cessary inference of the mind is, that if an Infinite 
Being act, his acts will be superhuman in their 
character ; because the effect, reason dictates, will 
be duiracterised by the nature of its cause. Man 
has the same reason to expect that God will per- 
form acts above human power and knowledge, that 
he has to suppose the inferior orders of animals 
will, in their actions, sink below the power and 
wisdom which characterise human nature. For, 
as it is natural for man to perform acts superior to 
the power and knowledge of the animals beneaUk 
him, so, reason affirms, that it is natural for God to 
develop his power by means, and in ways, abovf 
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the skill and ability of mortals. Henoe, if God 
manifest himself at all — imless, in accommodation 
to the capacities of men, he should constrain his 
manifestations within the compass of human 
ability — every act of God's immediate power would, 
to human capacity, be a mii-acle. But, if God 
were to constrain all his acts within the limits of 
human means and agencies, it would be impossible 
for man to discriminate between the acts of th* 
Godhead and the acts of the manhood. And man, 
if he considered acts to be of a Divine origin, which 
were plainly within the compass of human ability,^ 
would Tiolake his own reason. 

Suppoaa, fixr illustration, that God desired to 
reveiu a reiigion to men, and wished them to re» 
ebgnise huioharaeter and his benevolence in givlnc 
tiia;! nnndation. Suppose, further, that God should 
give fuoh a revelation, and that every appearance 
and every aet connected with its introduction, were 
characterised by nothing superior to human power: 
eould any rational mind on earUi believe that such 
k system of religion came froxn God ? • Impossible ! 
A man eould as easily be mads to believe that his 
own ohild, who possessed his own Uneameiits, and 
hie owii nature, belonged to some other world, and 
SOTie other order of the creation. It would not be 
possible for God to convince men that a religion 
was from heaven, unless i^ was accompanied with 
the marks of Divine powet 

Suppose^ again, that some individual were td 
eppear either in ti^e heathen or Christian world^ 
fie claimed to be a teacher sent from God, yet 
aspired to the psrformanoe of no miracles. He 
assumed to do nothing su{$etior to the wisdom and 
ability of other men. Such an individual, although 
he might suooMd in gaining preeelyteS to som9 
fudsukof ^em «r a r^ligk/a slreaily .believ^, yet 
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he could n&r^r make men tpelieve thai hd hftda 
sneeia} commission from God to establish a new 
religion, for the simple reason ^at he had no 
grounds more than hie fellows, to support hii 
elaims as an agent of the Almighty. But if h» 
could conyince a single indiridual that he had . 
wrought a miraole, or that he had po^er to do so, 
that motilent his claims would he established, in 
that mind, as a commissioned agent from heavezL 
So certainly, and so intuitiyely, do the mktids oi 
men rerere and expeot miracles as the oredentials 
of the Divine presence. 

This demand of the mind for miraelee, as testis 
mony of the BiTine piesence and power,- is intuitive 
with all men; and those rery i^diyiduals who 
have doubted the ^sience or neei6ssifey ef naimohi, 
should they examine their ownidonviotions tai this 
subject, would see that, by an absolute neeessiiyv iiP 
they desired to give the world a system of reSgioo, 
whether truth or imjposture, in order to make mvii 
receive it as of Ditme authority, tlray miust work 
miracles to attest its trtitfa, or mskei men beliere 
that they did so. Men ean produce doctbi of a 
revelation in no way until they have destroyed the 
evidence of its miracles ; nor can faith be produced 
in the Divine origin of a religion until the evi^ncb 
of m'.racles is supplied. 

The cbnviction that miraeles are the true at- 
testation of immediate Divine agency, is so con- 
stitutional (allow the expression) with the reason, 
that so soon as men pei^sti^e them»dves they are 
the special agents of Ood, in propagating some 
iparticular truth in* the world, they adopt Kkewise 
the belief that they have ability to work miracles. 
There have been many sincere enthusiasts, who 
beliovi^d that they were special agents of heaven, 
tu^, in such cases, the eonViotlon of th#ir ows 
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miraculous powers onses as a necossary con- 
comitant of the other opinion. Among such, to 
modem times, may be instanced Emanuel Sweden- 
borg, and Irving, the Scotch preacher. Impostors 
also, perceiving that miracles were necessary in 
order that the human mind should receive a 
religion as Divine, have InvaiiabLy claimed mira- 
culous powers. Such instances recur constantiy 
from the days of Elymas down to the Mormon, 
Joseph Smith. 

AU the multitude of false religions that have 
been believed since the world began, have been 
introduced by the power of this principle. 
Miracles believed, lie at the foundation of all 
religions which men have ever received as ^f 
Divine origin. No matter how degrading or re- 
pialsive to reason in other respects, the fact of its 
establishment and propagation grows out of the 
belief of men that miraculous agency lies at the 
bottom. This belief will give currency to any 
system, however absurd; and without it, no system 
can be established in the ndnds of men, however 
high and holy may be its origin and its design. . 

Such, then, is the constitution wliich the Maker 
has given to the mind. Whether the conviction 
be an intuition or an induction of the reason, God 
is the primary cause of its existence ; and its exist- 
ence puts it out of the power of man to receive a 
revelation from God himself, unless accompanied 
with miraculous manifestations. If, therefore, God 
ever gave a revelation to man, it was necessarily 
accompanied with miracles, and with miracles of 
such a nature as would clearly distinguish the 
Divine character and the Divine authority of the 
dispensation. 

The whole fulness and force of these deductions 
apply to the case of the Israelites. The laws of 
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. tiieir mind not only demanded miraokfl aa an 

r Attestation of Divine interposition; but at that 

. 'time» the belief existed in their minds, that miracles 
were constantly performed. Although th^ re- 

. xnembered the God of Abrahami Isaac» and Jacob, 
yet they likewise, as subsequent facts dearly 
uttestod, believed that the idols of ^R^^t possessed 
the attributes of Divinity. The belief in ^ plurality 
of gods was then common to all nations. And 
although this error was con-ected, and perhaps 
entirely removed, by succeeding providences and 
instructions, from the minds of the Jews; yet, 
before the miracles in Egypt, while the God of 
Abraham was, perhaps, in most cases acknowledged 
as their God, the idols of Egypt were acknowledged 
as ihe gods Of the Egyptians, and probably wor 
lapped as the divinities who had power to cUspense 

igooa and evil to all the inhabitants of that land. 
Ajq4 in common with all Egypt, they, no doubt, 
believed that the acts of juggleiy, in which the 
magicians, or priests of Egypt, had made astonish 
ing proficiency* were actual miracles, exhibiting 
the power of tiiieir idols, and the authority of the 
priests to act in their name. 

In view, therefore, of existing circumstances, 
two things were necessary, on the part of God,* in 
order to give any revelation to the Israelites :— 
First, that He should manifest himself by miracles, 
and, Secondly, that those miradies shotild be of such 

.. a character, as evidently to distinguish them from 
the jugglery of the magicians, and to convince dl 

. observers of the existence and omnipotence of the 
itruo God, in contradistinction from the objects of 

■■ ' idolatrous worship. Unless these two things were 

« When we speak of a thing as necessary on the paxt of God, i^ 
.is said, not in reference to Ood's attrihtttes, but' to man's nattr 
81^ etrcumstances. 
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done, it would hare been impossible for the Israel 
ites to have reoogxdBed Jxbotab aa the oi% living 
and true God. 

It follows, then, that by the miracles which God 
wrought, by the hand of Moses, he pursued the 
only way that was possilde to give a revelation i^ 
whK)h his presence and power would be recognised^ 
The <mly point of inquiry remaining is. Were the 
miracles of such a character, and performed in 
such a manner, as to remove fslse views from the 
minds of the IsrajBlites, and introduce right views 
oonceming the true God, and the non-existence of 
factitious objects of worship ? 

With this point m view, the design in the 
management and character of the miracles in 
Egypt is interesting and obvious. Notioe, first, 
the whole strength of the magicians' skill was 
brought out and measured with that of the mira- 
culous power eierted through Moses. If this had 
not been done, the idea would have remained in the 
minds of the people, that although Moses wielded 
a mighty miraculous power, it might be derived 
from the Egyptian gods, or if it were not thus 
derived, they might have supposed, that if the 
priests of those idols were summoned, they could 
contravene or arrest the power vested in Moses by 
Jehovah. But now, the magicians appearing in 
the name of their gods, the power of Moses was 
seen to be not only superior to their sorceries, but 
hostile to them and their idolatrous worship. 

Notice, secondly, the desi^ and adaptedness of 
the miracles, not only to distinguish the power of 
the true God, but to destroy the confidence placed 
in the protection and power of the idols. 

The first miracle, while it authenticated the 
mission of Moses, destroyed the serpents which, 
among the Egyptians, were objects of worship: 
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tbus eTiaemg, in the outset, that their goiU eotild 
neither help ^e people, nor save themselves. 

The second miracle was directed against the 
nrer Nile, another object which they regarded with 
religious reverence. This river they held sacred, . 
as ike Hindooe do the Ganges; and even the Mi. 
in its waters they revered as objects of. worship. 
They drank the water with reverence andi delight; 
and supposed that a Divine e^eacy dwelt in its 
waves to heal diseases of the body. The water c^ 
this their cherished obje^ of idolatrous homage 
vas transmuted to blood; and its finny idols be^ 
eame a ma3s of putridity. 

The third mirade was directed to. the accom 
plishment of the same end'-^the destruction of faith 
in the river as an object of worship. The waters 
of the Nile were caused to send forth legions <^ 
frogs, which infested the whole land, and became 
a nuisance and a torment to the people. Thus 
their idol, by the power of the true God) was 
|K)lluted, and turned into a source of pollution to 
its worshippers. •- 

By the fourth miracle of a series constantly In 
creasing in power and severity, lice came upon 
man and beast throughout the land. " Now if it 
be remembered,*' says Glieg, '* that no one eould 
approach the altars of Egypt upon whom so 
impure an insect harboured ; and that thai priests, 
to guard against the slightest risk of contamination, 
wore only linen garments, and shaved their heads 
and bodies every day,* the severity of this miracle, 
as a judgment upon Egyptian idolatry, may be 
imagined. Whilst it lasted, no act of worship 
eould be performed ; and so keenlv was this felt, 
that the very magicians exclaimed— ' This is the 
finger of God!'" 

* Everf third d»7, aeoording to Hoodotai. 
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The fifth miracle was designed to destaroyl^tlib 
trust of the people in Beelzebub, or the Fly-god, 
who was reverenced as their protector from vistttt- 
tions of swarms of ravenous flies which infested 
the land, generally about the time of the dog day«, 
and removed only, as they supposed, at the will of 
this idol. The miracle now wrought by Moses 
evinced the impotence of Beelzebub, and caused 
tiie people to look elsewhere for relief from tk» 
fearml visitation under which they were suflbring^ 

The sixth miracle, which destroyed the cat&e, 
excepting those of the Israelites, was aimed at the 
destruction of the entire system of brute worship 
This system, degrading and bestial as it was, had 
become a monster of many heads in Egypt Th^ 
had their sacred bull, and ram, and heifer, and goat, 
and many others, all of whi<di were destroyed by 
the agency of the God of Moses. Thus by one act 
of power Jehovah manifested his own supremacy, 
and destroyed the very existence of their bnite 
idols. 

Of the peculiar fitne^l^f the sixth plague, (the 
seventh miracle,) says the writer before quoted, the 
reader will receive.a better impression, when he is 
reminded that in ^gypt there were several altars 
upon which human sacrifices were oocasionally 
offered, when they desired to jjropitiate Typhon, or 
the Evil Principle. • These victims being burned 
alive, their ashes were gathered together by the 
officiating priests, and thrown up into the air, in 
order that evil might be averted from every place 
to which an atom of the ashes was wafted. By the 
direction of Jehovah, Moses took a handful of 
ashes from the furnace, (which, very probably, the 
^£»yp^&^s At this time had frequently used to turn 
aside the plagues with which they were smitten, » 
and he cast it into the air, as tliey were accustomed 
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%o do : and instead of ayerting evil, boils and blains 
.Ml upon all the people of ^e laud. Neither king» 
aor priest, nor people, escaped. Thus the bloody 
jvites of Typhon became a curse to the idolaters — 
tthe supremacy of Jehovah was affirmed; and the 
deliveranoe of the Israelites insisted upon. 
' The ninth miracle was directed against the wor 
ahip of Serapis, whose peculiar office was supposed 
io be to protect the country from locusts. At 
periods these destructive insects came in clouds 
upon the land, and, like an overshadowing curse, 
<hey blighted the fruits of the field and the verdiue 
of the forest. At the command of Moses these 
terrible insects came — and they retired only at his 
bidding. Thus was the impotence of Scrapie mada 
ttflfiifest, and the idolaters taught the folly of trust- 
ing in any other protection than that of Jehovah, 
the Gk)d of Israel 

' The eighth and tenth miracles were directed 
•gainst the worship of Isis and Osiris, to whom and 
the river Nile, they awarded the first place* in the 
long catalogue of their li^atry. These idols were 
originally the representinPes of the sun and moon , 
they were believed to control the light and the ele- 
ments ; and their worship prevailed in some form 
among all the early nations. The miracles directed 
i^ainst the worship of Isis and Osiris must have 
made a deep impression on the minds both of the 
Israelites and the Egyptians. In a country where 
rain seldom falls — ^where the atmosphere is always 
calm, and the light of the heavenly bodies always 
eontinued, what was the horror pervading all minds 
during the elemental war described in the Hebrew 

* Against the worship of the Nile, two mizaelei were directed, 
nd two likewise against Isis and Osiris, because they were rap* 
posed to be the supreme gods. Man/ placed the Nile first, as 
ther said it liad power to water Egypt fiidependently o^ the actioD 
•f the elements. 
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r»eord I-— during the long period of three days and 

ttiree nights, while the gloom of thick dwTkneM 
gettled, like the out-spread pall of death, orer tbe 
whole land 1 Jehorah of hosts summoned Kittiue 
to proclaim him the true God— the God of Israel 
asserted his supremacy, and exerted his power ta 
degrade the idols— destroy idolatry, and liherate 
the descendants of Ahraham from the land of their 
bondage. 

The Almighty haying thus rerealed himself as 
the true God, by miraculous agmicy, and pursued 
those measures, in the exercise of his power, which 
were directly adapted to destroy the yarious forms 
of idolalary which existed in %gy^ti the eleyenth 
and last mirade was a judgment, in order to ma^ 
nifest to all minds that Jehoyah was the God who 
executed judgment in the earth. 

The Effyptians had, for a long time, cruelly op- 
pressed &e IfflraeliteS) and to put the finishing 
horror to their atrocities, they had finally slain at 
their birth, the ofi&pring of their yictims; and pow 
Ood, in the exercise of ig|^te justice, yisited them 
with righteous retributi^ In the mid-watches of 
the night, the * angel of the pestilence' was sent to 
liie dwellings of Egypt, and he "breathed in the 
face" of all the tisH-hom m the land. Jn the 
morning, the hope of eyery family, from the palace 
to the cottage, was a corpse. What mind can 
imagine the awful eonetemation of that scene, 
when an agonising wail rose from the stricken 
hearts of all the parents in the nation I The cruel 
task-masters were taught, by means which entered 
their souls, that the true God was a God not only 
of power but of judgment, and as such, to be feaxed 
by eyil-doers, and reverenced by those that do well 

The demonstration, therefore, is conclusive, that 
the view of the idolatrous state of the world, and 
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«8peciaQy of the character and oiroumstances of 
the Israelites/ the true God could have ma4e a 
revelation of himself in no other way than hy the 
means, and in the manner, of the miracles of Egypt; 
mad none but Uie true God could have reveialed 
himself in this way,4c 

* In accordance ^rith the foregoing are the intimationt given in 
the Bible 6t the At&ign. of the minHufea of . Egypt. By theee exhi- 
bitions of DiTine power Ood wid— "Ye," the ttnemai, ''and 
Pharaoh shall know that 1 an /fthovah** 

Miracles, moreover, were the eridence that Pharaoh required.— 
£z. vil. 9, Ood said to Moses, that when he should present hlmselT 
iM the Divine legate, aftd Pharaoh shoald requite « mixacle, H 
perform it accordinglv. 

In relation to the destruction of idolatry, the design of Jehovah 
la expressly announced, Ex. xii. If, ** Against aU ttn$ gods 01 
Egrpt I wiU execute judgmart t I am Uhmah," 

8eea]ao,Ex.xTiiLl]. 
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•ONOSBKUfO WHAT WAS NS0S88ABT A8 THX riBII 
8TBP IN T&B PBOCE88 OF BBTBLATIOM 

Bt the miraclos- of Egypt, the false Tiews ana 
corrupt habits of the Israelites were, for the tune 
being, in a great measure removed. Previously 
they had believed ih a plurality of gods; and 
although they remembered tiie God of Abraham* 

Sit they had, as is evident from notices in the 
ible, associated with his attribute of ahnighty 
power (the only attribute well understood by the 
patriarchs^ many of the corrupt attributes of the 
Egyptian idols Thus the idea of God was debased 
by having groveUing aj^ corrupt attributes super- 
induced upon It. Bj^niracmous agency these 
dishonocirable views of the Divine character were 
removed — their minds were emptied of false im- 
pressions m order that they might be fiunished 
with the true idea and the true attributes of the 
Sunreme Being 

But how could minds in the infancy of know 
ledge respecting God and human duty ; having all 
they had previously learned removed, and being 
now about to take the first step in their progress- 
how could the first principles of Divine Knowledge 
be conveyed to such minds? 

One thing, in the outset, would evidently be ne- 
cessary : knowledge, as the mind is constituted, can 
be cnmmunicated in no otlier way than pro 
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gressiYely; it would be necessary, therefore, that 
they should begin with the elementary principles, 
and proceed through all the stages of their educa- 
tion. The mind cannot receive at once all the parts 
of a system in religion, science, or any other de- 
partment of human knowledge. One met or idea 
must be predicated upon another, just as one stone 
res^ upon another,, from the foundation to the top 
of the building. There are successive steps in the 
acquisition of knowledge, and every step in the 
mind's progress must be taken from advances 
already made. God has inwrought the law of pro- 
gression into the natiu-e of thmgs, and observes it 
in his own works. From the springing of a blade 
to the formation of the mind, or of a world, every 
thing goes forward by consecutive steps. 

It was necessary, therefore, in view of the estab- 
lished laws of the mind, that the knowledge of Ood 
and human duty should be imparted to the Israel- 
ites by successive communications — necessary thai 
there should be a first step, or primary principle, 
for a starting point, and theAa progression onward 
and upward to perfection. 

In accordance with these principles, God, in the 
introduction of the Mosaic dispensation, revealed 
only his essential existence to the Israelites. In 
Exodus iii. 13, 14, it is stated, that Moses inquired 
of God, " Behold, when I come imto the children of 
Israel, and shall say imto them. The God of your 
fathers hath sent me unto you; and they shall say to 
me. What is his name ? what shall I say unto them ? 
And God said, I AM THAT I AM: and he said, 
Thus Shalt thou say unto the children of Israel, 
I AM hath sent me unto you." In the Hebrew text, 
the simple form of the verb is used, corresponding 
with the first person present, indicative, of the 
English verb to d#. Simply, " I am," convw^ing no 
o ...„„._ , ,„ 
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idea but that of personality and existence. What 
He was, besides bis existence thus reyealed, was 
afterwards to be learned. This was a revelation 
of Divine beino — a nucleus of essential deity, as a 
foundation fact of the then new dispensation, upon 
which God, by future mamfestations, might engraft 
the attributes of his nature. 

Thus, at the outset of the dispensation, there was 
thrown into their minds a first truth. God revealed 
his Divine existence; and the idea of God, thus 
Tevealed, was in their minds, without any other 
attribute beiug connected with it than that of infi- 
nite power — ^an attribute of the Godhead which all 
men derive from the works of nature — ^which was 
known to the patiiarchs as belonging to the true 
God, and which was now, by the miracles mani- 
festing supreme power, appropriated to I ah — 
Jehovah — the God of the Israelites. 

Thus were this peculiar people carried back to 
the first principles of natural religion — ^their mind 
disembarrassed from false notions previously en 
tartained, and the tms idea of the supreme God 
and Judge of men revealed. By these providences, 
they were prepared, in a manner consistent with 
the nature of things and the nature • of mind, to 
receive a further revelation of the moral attributes 
of Jehovah, whom they now recognised as the 
Supreme God 
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COKaKBNINO THE MEOESSITY OF AFFSOTIONATX OBK- 
DIENCE TO OOD ; AND THE M4NNEB OF FEbDUCIKC; 
THAT OBEDIENCE IN THE HEABTS OF THE ISRAXL- 
1TE8. 

The following principles in relation to the affec- 
tions will be recojniised bj consciousness as true in 
the experience of every man. As they lie at the 
foundation of the moral exercises of Uie soul, and 
as they relate V> the sources and central principles 
of all true religidn, it will be necessary for the 
reader to notice them, in order that he may gee 
their application in subsequent pages. . 

1. The ofections of the soid move in view of 
certain oligects, or in view of certain qualities be- 
lieved to exist in those objects. The affections 
never move — ^in familiar words— the heart never 
loves, tmless love be produced by seeing, or by 
believing that, we See, some lovely and excellent 
qualities in the object. When the soul believes 
those good qualities to be possessed by another 
and especially, when they are exercised towards us 
the affections, like a magnetised needle, tremble 
with life, and turn towards their object. 

2. The affections are not subject to the will ;^ 

* We state the fiacts in the case, of which freir man U con- 
scious in his own experience, without regard to tbe theories Of 
lects in religion or philosophy. 
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neither our own will nor any other will can directly 
control them. I cannot will to love a being who 
does not appear to me lovely, and who does not 
exhibit the qualities adapted to move the affections; 
nor can I, by command, or by any other effort of 
will, cause an other being to love me. The affections 
are not subject to command. You cannot force 
another to love, or respect, or even, from the heart, 
to obey. Such an attitude assumed to produce 
love, would invariably produce disaffection rather 
than affection. No one (as a matter of fact) thinks 
the affections subject to the will, and, therefore, 
men never endeavour to obtain the affections of 
others solely by command, but by exhibiting such 
a character and conferring such favours as they 
know are adapted to move the heart. An effect 
could as easilv exist without a cause as affection in 
the bosom or any human being, which was not 
produced by goodness or excellences seen, or 
oelieved to exist, in some other being. 

8. The affections, although not governed by the 
will, do themselves greatly influence the will. All 
acts of will produced entirely by pure affection for 
another are disinterested. Gases of the affections 
influencing the will are common in the experience 
of every one. There is probably no one living who 
has not, at some period of his life, had affection for 
another, so that it gave more pleasure to please the 
object of his love than to please himself. Love for 
another always influences the will to act in such a 
way as will please the object loved. The individual 
loving acts in view of the desires of the loved 
object, and such acts are disinterested, not being 
done with any selfish end in view, but for the sake 
of another. So soon as the affections move towards 
an ol^ect, the will is proportionably influenced to 
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please and benefit that object ; or, if a saperior 
being, to obey his will and secure his favour 

4. All happy obedience must arise from affection. 
Affectionate obedience blesses the spirit which 
yields it, if the conscience approve the object loved 
and obeyed ; while, on the contrary, no happiness 
can be experienced from obedience to any being 
that we 00 not love. To obey externally either 
God, or a parent, from no other than interested 
motives, would be sin. The devil might be obeyed 
^r the same reasons. Love must, merefore, con 
stitute an essential element in all proper obedience 
to God. 

5. When the affections of two beings are recipro- 
cally fixed upon each other, they constitute a bond 
of union and sympathy peculiarly strong and 
tender : — ^those things that affect the one affecting 
the other, in proportion to the strength of affection- L 
existing between them. One conforms to the will^ > 
of the other, not from a sense of obUgation merely, 
but from choice ; and the constitution of the soul 
is such that the sweetest enjoyment of whick it 
is capable anses from the exercise of reciprocal 
affection. 

* 6. When the circumstances of an individual are 
such that he is exposed to constant suffering and 
great danger, the more afflictive his situation the 
more grateful love will he feel for affection and 
benefits received under such circumstances. If his 
circumstances were such that he could iiot relieve 
himself, and such that he must suffer gready or 
perish ; and, while in this condition, if another, 
moved by benevolent regard for him, should come 
to aid and save him, his affection for his deliverer 
would be increased by a sense of the danger from 
which he was rescued. 
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7. It is an admitted principle that protracted and 

close attention always fixes the fact attended to 

deeply in the memory ; and the longer and more 

intensely tl^e mind attends to any subject, other 

subjects proportionablY lose their power to interest. 

The same is true in reiatioa to the affections. The 

longer and more intensely we contemplate an object 

in tiiat relation whioh is adi^ted to draw out tho 

} affections, the more deeply will the impression be 

j made upon the heart, as well as upon the memory* 

/ The most fayourable oiroumstanoes possible to fix 

I an impression deeply upon the heart and memor^ 

^ are — ^First, that there should be protracted and 

earliest attention ; and^-Seoond, that at the same 

ttme that the impression is made, the emotions of 

> die soul riiould be alive with excitement Without 

J 1iiese» an impression made upon the heart and the 

I memory would be slight and easily effaced ; while, 

I on llie contrary, an impression made during intense 

\ attention and excited feeling, will be engrayed, as 

/ with a pen of steel, upon the tablets of the soul. 

j Vow, with these principles in mind, mark the 

I moans used to fix the attention and to excite the 

I susceptibilities of the Israelites, and, while in that 

^ state of attention and excitement, to draw their 

affections to God. 

The diildren of Israel were sufferi|ilg the most 
grievous bondage, which had arrived a£ shnost an 
inculerable degree of cruelty and injustieo. Just 
at this crisis, the God of their fathers appears as 
their Deliverer, and Moses is commissiened as his 
prophet When the people are convened and their 
minds aroused by the hopes of deliverance, their 
attention is turned to two parties : one, Pharaoh 
their oppressor and the slayer of their first born, 
and the other the God of Abraham, who* now 
appeared as their Deliverer, espousing their cause 
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and condescending personally to oppose himself to 
their oppressor. Then a scene ensues adapted in 
all its circumstances to make a deep and enduring 
impression upon their memory and their heart. 
— The God of Abraliam seems, by his judgments, 
to have forced the oppressor to relent, and to let 
the people go. At this point, hop6 and encourage- 
ment predominate in their minds. Now their 
oppressor's heart is hardened, and he renews his 
cruelty ; but while their hopes are sinking, they are 
again revived and strengthened, by finding that 
Qod continues to use means to induce Pharaoh to 
release the captives. Thus, for a considerable 
length of time, all the powers of excitability in tbeir 
nature are aroiised to activity. Towards that Being 
who had so graciouslv intetposed in their behalf, 
they felt emotions of hope, gratitude, love, and 
admiration. Towards their oppressor, feelings of 
an opposite character must have been engendered : 
and this state of excited suspense — ^the emotions 
vacillating between love and hatred, hope and fear 
-r-was continued until the impression became filed, 
deep in their souls. ~^ 

Keeping in mind the fact, that the more we need 
i#l>enefactor and feel that need, the stronger will 
be ova feelings of gratitude and love for the being 
^who interposes in our behalf — notice further: 
When, through the interposition of the Almighty, 
the Israelites were delivered, and had advanced as 
far as the Bed Sea, another appeal was made to 
their afieotions which was most thrilling, and 
adapted to call, by one grand interposition, all their 
powertf of gratitude and love into immediate and 
full exercise. 

The army of the Israelites lay encamped on the 
margin of the Red Sea, when, suddenly, they were 
surprised by the approaching host of Pharaoh- 
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before them was the sea, and behind them an 
advancing hostile army. If they went forward, they 
woiUd find death in the waves ; if they returned 
backward, it would be to meet the sworos of their 
piursuers. A rescue, by earthly means, from death, 
or bondage more serere than tiiey had ever borne, 
was impossible. Just at this crisis of extremity, 
Johovah appears as their Deliverer. The bosom 
of the pathless sea is cleft by the power of God. 
The stricken waters recoil upon themselves on 
either side. The Israelites pass over in safety 
The Egyptian host enter and are overwhelmed m 
the waters. 

Now, it may be affirmed, without qualificatioii^ 
that, .in view of the nature and circumstances of the 
Israelites, no combination of means, not including 
the self-sacrifice of the benefactor himself, could be 
80 well adapted to elicit and absorb all the afiections 
of the soul, as this wonderful series of events. That 
this result was accomplished by these means, is 
authenticated by the history given in the Bible. 
Wken the people were thus delivered, they stood 
upon the other side of the seg^ and their affections, 
in answer to the call which God had made upon 
them, gushed forth in thanksgiving and prai^. 
Hear the response of their hearts, and their aUusion 
to the cause which produced that response^ , 

" I will sing unto the Lord, for he hath triumphed 
gloriously : Sie horse and his rider hath he thrown 
into the sea. The Lord is my strength and song, 
and he is become my salvation. He is my God; 
and I will prepare him an habitation; my father's 
God, and I will exfdt him." Ex. xv. I, 2, cftc. 

Thus was the attention of the whole nation 
turned to the true God^ An impression of his 
goodness was fixed deeply in then: memory, and 
their afiections drawn out and fastened upon the 
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trae object of worship. Now this, as was shown 
in the commencement of the chapter, was neces- 
sary, before they could offer worsliip either hon- 
ourable or acceptable to * God. The end was 
accomplished by means adapted to the nature of 
the himian soul and to the circumstances of the 
Israelites ; and by means which no being in the 
universe but the Maker of the soul coi^d use 
The demonstration is therefore perfect, that the 
Scripture narrative is true, ana that no other 
narrative, differing materially from Uiis in iti prin- 
ciples, could be tniie. 
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CHAPTER TL 

OONCBBMIKO THE DESIGN AND NB0B88ITT OV ftn 
MOBAL LAW. 

At this stage of our progress it will be tweftil to 
recapitulate the conclusions at which we haye 
arrived, aud thus make a point of rest from which 
to exttiiid our ooriervation farther into the plan of 
God for redeeming the world. This review is the 
more appropriate as we have arrived at a period 
in the history of God's providence with Israel,- 
which presents them as a people prepared (so far 
as imperfect material could be prepared) to receive 
that model which God might desire to impress 
upon the nation. 

1. They were bound to each other by all the 
ties of which human nature is susceptible, and 
thus rendered compact and united, so that every 
thing national, whether in sentiment or practice, 
would be received and cherished with unanimous, 
and fervent, and lasting attachment : and, further- 
more, by a long and rigorous bondage, they had 
been rendered, for the time being at least, humble 
and dependent. Thus they were disciplined by a 
course of providences, adapted to fit them to 
receive instruction from their Benefactor with a 
teachable and grateful spirit. 

2. Their minds were shaken off from idols ; and 
Jehovah, by a revelation made to them, setting 
forth his name anc* nature, had revealed himself as 
a DiYTNE Being, and by his works had manifested 
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hie alixugbtjr power: so that when their minds were 
disabuaea of wrong views of the Godhead, an idea 
of the first, true, and esgenti^J nature of God was 
revealed to them ; and they were thus prepared to 
receive 9. knowledge of tj^e attributes of that Pivine 
essence 

3. Thev had been brought to contemplate God 
f^ their frotector and S9,viou7. Appeals the most 
affecting and thrilling had been addressed to their 
affections; and they were thus attached to God as 
their Almighty tenjporal Saviour, by the ties of 
giatitude and love for tho favour which he had 
manifested to thorn. 

4. Wlien they had arrived on the farther shore 
of tho Bed Sea, thus prepared to obey God and 
worship him with the heart, they were without 
laws either civil or moral. As yet, they had never 
possessed any national or social organisation 
rhoy wore therefore prepared to receive, without 
pjediloction or prejudice, that system of moral 
instruction and civil polity which God migfbt 
reveal, as best adapted to promote the moral in- 
terests of the nation. 

From these conclusions we may extend our 
vision forward into the system of revelation. Tliis 
serif /B of preparations would certainly load the 
mind to the expectation that what was still want- 
ing, and what they had been thus miraculously 
prepared to receive, would be grantedr— which was 
a knowledge of the moral character of God, and a 
moral law prescribing their duty to God and to 
men. Witliout this, the plan that had been 
maturing for generations, and had been carried 
forward thus far by wonderful exhibitions pf 
Divine wisdom and power, would be left im- 
linished, just at the point where the finishing pro 
cess was necessary. 
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But, besides the strong probability which the 
previous preparation would produce, that there 
would be a rcTclation of moral law, there are dis 
duct and conclusive reasons, evincing its necessity. 

The whole experience of the world has confirmed 
the fact, beyond the possibility of scepticism, that 
man cannot discover and establish a perfect rule 
of human duty. Whatever may be said of the 
many excellent maxims expressed by different 
individuals in different ages and nations, yet it is 
true that no system of duty to God and man, in 
any wise consistent with enlightened reason, has 
ever been established by human wisdom^ and bus 
tained by human sanctions ; and for reasons 
alj-eady stated,* such a fact never can occinr. 

But, it may be supposed that each man has, 
within himself, sufficient light from reason, and 
sufficient admonition from conscience, to guide 
himself, as an individual, in the path of truth and 
' happiness. A single fact will correct such a sup 
position. Conscience, the great arbiter of the 
merit and demerit of human conduct, has little 
intuitive sense of right, and is not guided entirely 
by reason, but is governed in a great measure by 
what men believe. Indeed, faith is the legitimate 
regulator of the conscience. If a man has correct 
views of duty to God and men, he will have a 
correct C3nscience ; but if he can, by a wrong view 
of morals and of the character of God, be induced 
to believe that theft, or murder, or any vice, is 
right, his conscience will be corrupted by his faith. 
When men are brought to believe — as they fre- 
quently do believe in heathen countries — ^that it is 
right to commit suicide, or infanticide, as a re 
ligious duty, their conscience condemns them if 

* See chap. i. p. 7, et ftq 
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they do not perform the act Thus, that power in 
the soul which pronounces upon the moral cha- 
racter of human conduct, is itself dependent upon 
and regulated by the faith of the individual. It is 
apparent, there&re, that the rece|)tion and belief 
of a true rule of duly, accompamed with proper 
sanctions, will alone form in man a proper con- 
science. God has so constituted the soul that it 
is necessary, in order to the regulation of its moral 
powers, that it shoiild have a rule of duty, revealed 
under the sanction of its Maker's authority ; other- 
wise its high moral powers would lie in dark and 
perpetual disorder. 

Further; unless the human soul be an exception, 
God governs all things by laws adapted to their 
proper nature. The laws which govern tiie 
material world are sketched in the books on 
natural science; such are gravitation, affinity, 
mathematical motion. Those laws by which the 
irrational animal creation is controlled are usually 
called instincts. Their operation and design are 
sketched, to some extent, in treatises upon tiie 
instincts of animals. Such is the law which leads 
the beaver to build his dam, and all other animals 
to pursue some particular habits instead of others. 
All beavers, from the first one created to the pre 
sent time, have been instinctively led to build a 
dam in the same manner, and so their instinct wiU 
lead them to build till the end of time. The law 
which drives them to the act is. as necessitating as 
the law which causes the smoke to rise upwards 
Nothing in the universe of God, animate or in 
animate, is left without the government of appro 
priate law, unless that thing be the noblest creature 
of God — the human spirit. To suppose, therefore, 
that the human soul is thus left imguided by a 
revealed rule of conduct, is to Auppose that God 
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cates for the less and not the greattir-Mx) Bumsose 
• that he wduld constitute the moral powers or th« 
soul 80 that a law was necessary for their guidanoe, 
and then reveal none— to suppose, especially in 
the case of the Israelites, that he Would prepare a 
people to receive, and ohey with a proper spirit, 
this necessary rule of duty, and yet giro no rules 
"dut, to suppose these things Would he absurd ; it 
follows, therefbre, that Qod would revetd to the 
Israelites a law for the re^ulatioii of their tolidyot 
in inorals and religioii. 

But, physical law ot iiecesSltfcting ifistindt would 
not be adapted in its nature to the gdremment of 
a rational and moral being. The applidfttioti of 
either to the soul would destroy its n«e ageney. 
God has made man ihtolligent, and thereby adapted 
his nature to a rule which he imder8tanfls.-^Maxl 
has a will and a conscience : but he must tindef* 
stand the rule in order to wiU obedience, a&d he 
must believe the sanction by Which the law is 
maintained, befbre he can feel the obligatioti upon 
his conscience. A law, therefore, adapted to man's 
nature, must be addi*essed to the understanding, 
sanctioned by siiitable authority, and ehfofoed by 
adequate penalties. 

In accordance With these legitimate deductions, 
God gave the Israelites a rule of li^-^the Moral 
Law — succinctly comprehended in the Ten Com- 
mandments. And as afiectionate obedience is the 
only proper obedience, he coupled the ftujts which 
were fitted to produce affection with the command 
to obey ; saying, " I am the Lord thy Gk)d, Which 
brought thee out of the land df Egypt, and from 
the house of bondage" — therefore, loVe me and 
keep my commandments.* 

• Deut. V. 6, pastim. 
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OOKClbMlKa T&lB l>]£y£tOPHEK!l! OF )PflJS ItlEA Of 
HOUKttttS, AKD ltd TBAMSlfStt tO ^SfiOVAft AB AN 

AtTiiiBxrrB 

Ab yet thd Istaelitett were litUe aedualnted Kith 
ftny attribute of the t aM — JehoVah-^exeept hiA 
Innnite power and gdodness; and his goodness was 
Imowii to them only as manifested la kindness and 
meroy towards themseli^es, as k peculiar people, 
distinguisiied ^om other nations, as the speeiid 
objects of the Divine fkvduT. They had a dll^ 
position to worship Jehovah, and to regard the 
rights of each other according to his command^ 
ments ; but they kneW as yet little ot his moral 
attributes. Of the attribute of holiness— purity 
from sin, and opposition of nature to all moral and 
phvsical defilement— tboy knew Compal'ativellr no- 
thing. After the law had been given, theylttidW 
that God required Worship and obedience for him* 
self, and just conduct towards Others, but they did 
not know that his nature was hostile to all moral 
defilement of heart and life. And to this know* 
ledge, as we have seen in the introduction, they 
could not, of themselves, attain. 

At the period of the deliverance from Egypt, 
every nation by wliich they were surrounded wof- 
shipned imholy beings. Now, how Were the JeWs 
to b# extricated from this difllculty, and made to 
understand and feel the influence of the holy 
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eharaeter of God ? The Egyptian idolatry in which 
they had mingled, was beastly and lustful ; and one 
of their first acts of disobedience after their dellTor- 
ance, showed that their minds were still dark, and 
their propensities corrupt The golden calf winch 
ihey desired should be erected for them, was not 
designed as an act of apostasy from Jehovah^ who 
had delivered them from Egyptian servitude. 
When the image was made, it was proclaimed to be 
that God which brought them up out of the land 
of Egypt; and when the proclamation of a feast, 
or idolatrous debauch, was issued by Aaron, it was 
denominated a feast, not to Isis or Osiris, but a 
feast to JdboYah ; and as such they held it.* But 
they offered to the holy Jehovah the unholy worship 
of the idols of Egypt. Thus they manifested their 
ignorance of the holiness of his nature, as well as 
the corruption of their own hearts. 

It was necessarv^, therefore, in order to promote 
right exercises of heart in religious worship, that 
the Israelites should be made acquainted with the 
holiness of God. The precise question, then, for 
solution is. How could the idea of God's holiness 
be conveyed to the minds of the Israelites? If it 
should be foimd that there is but one way in which 
it could be originated, according to the nature of 
mind, then it would follow, necessarily, that God 
would pursue that way, or he would have to alter 
the human constitution,. in order to communicate a 
knowledge of his attribute of holiness. But, as it 
is matter of fact that the constitution of the mind 
has not been altered, it follows that that method 
would be pursued which is in accordance with the 
nature of mind, to convey the necessary knowledge. 
Kow all practical knowledge is conveyed t^ the 

• Ex. xjudL 4. i. 
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tmderstanding through the medium of the senses. 
Whatever may he said ahout innate ideas hy specu- 
lative philosophers, still all agree that all acquired 
knowledge must reach the mind through the me- 
dium of one of the five senses, or upon the occasion 
of their exercise. Through the senses the know- 
ledge of external ohjects is conveyed to the mind, 
and these simple ideas serve as material for reflec- 
tion, comparison, and abstraction. 

The e^mology of the Hebrew language, as writ- 
ten by Moses, and si>oken hj the Israelites, fur 
nishes ^n interesting illustration of the origin of 
Che few abstract terms with which their minds were 
familiar. The abstract ideas of the Hebrew tongue 
may even now, in most instances, be traced to the 
object or circumstance whence they originated, 
llius the idea of power, among the Hebrews, was 
derived from the horn of an animal; and the same 
word in Hebrew which signifies horn likewise sig- 
nifies power, and may be translated in either way 
to suit the sense. The idea was originally conveyed 
through the eye, by noticing that the strength of 
the animal was exerted through its horn. The 
force thus exerted, especially when the animal was 
enraged, was the greatest which fell under their 
observation ; and son^etimes, in its effects, it was 
disastrous and overwhelming. Hence, the horn 
soon became a figure to denote power, and when 
the idea was once originated and defined in their 
minds, they could applv it to any object which pro- 
duced a strong effect either upon the bodies or the 
minds of men. An idea of power likewise origin- 
ated from the human hand, because through it 
man exerted his strength. The same word in 
Hebrew still expresses both the object and the idea 
derived from it — "Life and death are in the power 
of the tongue,** reads literally—" Life and death 
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afd in the hatid of the tongue.'* 6tmidiift6, in 
Hebi'ew is synotiymous with happinesd : the idea 
being oHginated by experiencing the pleasant feel- 
ings produced by tne effects of a sunny day; and 
when thus originated, it was applied to the same 
and similar feelings produced by other causes. 
The abstract idea of Judgment or justice is derived 
from a word which signifies to cut or divide; it 
being originated by the cii^Utn&tancd that when 
the primitive hunters had killed a 8tfl.g, or other 
pfey, one divided the' flesh with & knife, among 
those who assisted in the pursuit, distributing a 
just t)oi*tion to each. Thus, the act of cutting and 
divimng theijr prey, which was the first circum* 
stiuice that called into exercise and placed before 
their senses the principle of justice, was the cir- 
cumstance fl:om which they derived this moat im 
poHant abstract idea. 

Other instances might he mentioned. Hiese tti*e 
sufficient to shoW the manner in which the abstract 
ideAs of the Hebrews were Originated. And so, 
every neW idea Which fbund a place in their under- 
standing, had to be originated, primarily, by an im^ 
pression made by external objects Upon tho censes. 

Further, all ideas which admit of the significa- 
tion of more or most perfect, can be originated only 
by a comparison of one object with another. Moit3 
lovely, or more pUre, can only be predicated of one 
thing by comparison with anothei* which it excel* 
in one of these respects. By a series of Compari- 
sons, each one exceeding the last In beauty or purity, 
an idea of the highest degree of perfection may be 
produced. Thus one flower may be called lovely, 
another more lovely, and the rose the most lovely ; 
and the idea of the Superior beauty of the rose 
would be originated by the comparison or contrast 
between it and other flowets of less beauty. It is 
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not Bald thftt the rode trotild not kppB6t loYely 
without ooitiparison, but the idea of its Hiptrhf 
loveliness is originated by compaflsofi, and it dould 
be derived in no otbef way» 

With these prillOiples in miiid, we rettmi to the 
inquiry, How dould the idm of God^9 holiMHi of 
mofal purity, he conveyed to the minds of tha JeWi f 

First, mark the priildplee— (1.) There irae nol 
ail object in the mttferiai world which Would eO!l 
vey to the mind the idea of God's holine8s.-^(9.) 
The idea, therefbre, would have to be originated, 
aud thrown into their mind^ through the Beaeee» bv 
A process instituted for that expfess purp08e.*--(8.j 
The plan to originate the idea, in order to meet tiie 
eoustitutiou of the mihd} must oonsiBt of « series of 
• comparisons. 

Now mark the eO)¥eS{>ondeliey between these 
principles, founded upon the laws of the mind) and 
that system devised to instlnict the Israelites in the 
knowledge of God. 

tn the outset, the animals common to Palestine 
wei*e divided, by command of Jehovahj into clean 
and unclean; in this way a distinction was made* 
and the one class in comparison With the Other was 
deemed to be of a purer and better kind, f^m 
the class thus distinguished, as more pure than the 
other, one Was selected to ofifer as a sacrifice. It 
was not only to be chosen from the clean beasts, 
but, as an individual, it was to be without spot or 
blemish. Thus it was, in their eyes, purer than 
tlie other class, and purer than other individuals of 
its own class. This sacrifice, the people were not 
deemed worthy, in their own persons, to ofier unto 
Jehovah ; but it was to be offered by a class of men 
who were distinguished from their brethren, puri- 
fied, and set apart for the service of the priest's 
ofllce. Thus the idea of purity originated from 
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two sources ; the purified priest and tbe pure tud 
mal purified^ were united in the ofifering of tbe sa- 
crifice. But before tbe sacrifice could be offered, 
it was washed with clean water — and the priest 
had, in some cases, to wash himself, and officiate 
without his sandals. Thus, when one process of 
comparison after another had attached the idea of 
superlatiTe purity to the sacrifice — ^in ofifering it to 
JehoTah, in order that the contrast between the 
purity of God and the hijj^hest degrees of earthly 
puritfr might be seen, neither priest, people, nor 
sacrifice was deemed sufficiently pure to come into 
his presence; but the offering was made in the 
court without the holy of holies. In this manner, 
by a process of comparison, the character of God, 
in point of purity, was placed indefinitely above 
themselyes and their sacrifices.* 

And not onlj in the sacrifices, but throughout 
the whole Levitical economy, the idea of purity 
pervaded all its ceremonies and observances. The 
camp was purified — ^tlie people were purified — 
every thing was purified and re-purified ; and each 
process of the ordinances was designed to reflect 
piuity upon the others ; until ^ally that idea of 
purity formed in the mind and rendered intense by 
the convenience of so many rays, was, by com« 
parison, referred to the idea of God — and the idea 
of God in their minds, being that of an infinitely 
powerful and good Spirit, hence, purity, as a cha 
racteristic or attribute of such a nature, would 
necessarily assume a moral aspect, because it 

• It it not argued that no other end was designed and accom- 
plished by the arbitrary separation of animals into classes of clean 
and unclean. By this means the Jews were undoubtedly excluded 
from partaking in the feasts of the heathen around, who ate 
those animals which were forbidden to them. An excellent writer 
•hsenres that it is characteristic of the wisdom of God to Moom- 
pUah oiMiy ends hy a slnglt act of prvridenee. 
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appertained to a moral being— it would beoomo 
moral purity, or holiness. Thus, they learned, in 
the sentiment of Scripture, that God was of Voopwre 
eyes to look upon iniquity. 

That the idea of moral purity in the minds of 
the Israelites was thus originated by the maehinery 
of the Levitical dispensation, is supported, not 
only by the philosophy of the thing, but by many 
allusions in the Scriptures. Such allusions are 
frequent both in the writers of the old and of Uie 
new dispensations ; eyidencing that, in their minds, 
the idea of moral purit;^ was still symbolised by 
physical purity. The rite of baptism is founded 
upon this symbolical analogy ; the external wash- 
ing with water being sigmficant of the purifying 
influence of the Holy Spirit St. John saw in 
vision the undefiled in heart clothed with linen 
pure and white ; erincing that, to the mind of the 
Jew, such vestments as the high priest wore, when 
he entered the holy of holies, were stiU emblemati- 
cal of moral purity. In the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
which is an apostolic exposition of the spiritual 
import of the JLevitical institution, so far as that 
institution particularly concerns believers under the 
New Testament dispensation, we have the foregoing 
view of the design of ceremonial purification ex- 
pressly confirmed. '* It was, therefore, necessary," 
says Paul to the Hebrews, "that the patterns of 
thmgsin the heavens should be purified with these, 
(that is, with these purifying processes addressed to 
the senses) but the heavenly things themselves with 
better sacrifices than these. The plain instruction 
of which is, that Uie parts and processes of the 
Levitical economy were patterns addressed to the 
senses of imseen things in heaven, and that the 
purifying of those patterns indicated the spiritual 
purity of the spiritual things which they represented 



There is, ^naJlj, damoiiptrwtive evidencci of tba 
ftu5t, that the idea of perfect moral purity, asi qoo- 
Qected with the idea Qf God, 19 now, and always has 
been the same which was originated and eoi^veyed 
to the minds of the Jews hv the machwery of the 
Levitical dispensation, The Hebrew word B^lp qvf^ 
dosh, was used to express the idea of punty as 
originated by the tabernacle seryioe. The literal 
definition is, purfi, to be pure^ to be puri/M for 
facred wes. The word thus originated, and con 
veying this meaning, is employed in the Scriptures 
to express the moral purity or hoUness of God.* In 
the New Testament this word is translated by the 
Greek term 'Aytof, agios, but the Hebrew idea is 
connected with the Greek word. In king James's 
version this Greek word is rendered by the Sawn 
term holy-^^Q Saxon word losing its original im. 
port, (wJiole, wholly,) and taking that of the Hebrew 
derived through the Greek, So that our idea of 
the holiness of God is the same which was origin- 
ated by the I^evitical ceremonies ; and there is no 
other wordt so far as X haye been able to examine, 
in any language, which conveys this idea. Nor is 
there any idea among any people that approxi- 
mates closely to the Soripture idea of holiness, 
unless the words received some shades of its 
BigniHoation from the Bihle-f 

Here, then, the idea of God*s moral purity was 

* WTj? tJtD " my holy name." I*v. xx. 8. 

t One of the principal difficulties vhich the missionary meets 
with, according to letters ifi the missionary reports, is, that of 
conveying to the mind of thq. 'heathen, the idea of the holiness of 
God. They find no sucn idea in their minds, and they can use 
pq words in their language by which to convey the full and true 
foice of the thought. The true idea, therefore, if communicated 
at all, must be conveyed by a periphrasis, and by laboured illus- 
tration. Thto obstacle will be one of the most difiicult to sur- 
mount in all languages ,* and it cannot be perfectly overcome, till 
the Christian teacher becomes perfectly familiar with the language 
of these whom he wishes to insmict. 
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eonTeved by the Mosaic economy in a manner in 
accordance with the constitution and the condition 
of the Jewish mind. This same idea has descended 
from the Hebrew, through the Greek to our own 
language ; and there is, so far as known, no other 
word in the world, whieh conveys to the mind the 
true idea of God*s moral purity, but that originated 
by the institution which God proMribed to Moses 
upon the Mount.* 

The demonstration, then, is oonolusive, both from 
philosophy and fact, that the true and necessary 
idea of Ofod's attribute of holiness was originated 
by the *♦ patterns" of Leyitieal eoonomy, and that it 
could have boon communicated to mankind, at the 
first, in no other way.f 

• Px, x:fT. 9, 

t The foundation prlnefple of thtt ichool ef seeftloiim, altlie 
liead of vrhich arp (he atheiftieiil matprUUsts, U, that all l^m)wle4^ 
to 4erived through the medium of the sensei , and that as God is 
not an object of sense, men can have no knowledge of his being or 
attributes. Vow these deduetiens vliov that the truth of r0T««^ 
f«ligion m»f Iw firmly etitabliih^d upoii their own proposition. 
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OHAPTEB Vin. 

OONOERNIKO THB ORIGIN OF THB IDBAS OF JaSTIGK 
AND MEBOT, AND THEIB TBAN8FBB TO THB OUA 
BAOTEE OF JEHOVAH. 

HoLiNBSs and justice, although they convey to the 
mind ideas somewhat distinct from each other, yet 
the import of die one is shaded into that of the 
other. Holiness signifies the purity of the Divine 
nature from moral defilement ; while justioe 
signifies the relation which holiness causes God to 
sustain to men, as the subjects of the Divine 
government In relation to God, one is subjective, 
declaring his freedom from sin; the other objective, 
declaring his opposition to sin, as the transgression 
of the Divine law. The Israelites might know 
that God was holy, and that he required of them 
clean hands and a clean heart in worship, and ^et 
not imderstand the full demerit of transgressmg 
the will of God, or the intensity of the Divine 
opposition to sin. Ck>d had given them the moral 
law, and they knew that he required them to obey 
it; but what, in the mind of God, was the proper 
desert of disobeying it they did not know. They 
had been accustom^, like ail idolaters, to consider 
the desert of moral transgression imcertain and 
imequal. Now they had to learn the immutable 
justice of the Supreme Being — that his holiness 
was not a passive quality, but an active attribute 
of his nature, and not only the opposite, but Uie 
antagonist principle to sin. 
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In what manner^ then, could a knowledge of the 
Divine Jtistice, or of the demerit of sin in the sight 
of Ood, be conveyed to the minds of the JewsP 

There is but one way in which any being can 
manifest to other minds the opposition of his 
nature to sin. A lawgiver can manifest his views 
of the demerit of transgression in no other way 
than by the penalty which he inflicts upon the 
transgressor. In all beings who have authority to 
make law for the obedience of others, the conscience 
is the standard which regulates the amoimt of 
punishment that should be inflicted upon the dis- 
obedient ; and the measure of punishment which 
conscience dictates, is just in proportion to the 
opposition which the lawgiver feels to the trans- 
gression of his law ; that is, the amount of regard 
which he has for his own law, will graduate the 
amount of opposition which he will feel to its 
transgression. The amount of opposition which 
any, being feels to sin is in proportion tc the 
holiness of that being, and conscience will sanction 
penalty up to the amount of opposition which he 
feels to crime. 

If the father of a family felt no regard for the 
law of the sabbath, his conscience would not allow 
him to punish his children for violating, by folly 
or labour, a law which he did not himself respect 
But a father who felt a sacred regard for the 
Divine law, would be required by his conscience 
to cause his children to respect the sabbath, and 
to punish them if they disobeyed. The penalty 
which one felt to be wrong, the other would feel to 
be right, because the <Usposition of the one towards 
the law was different from the other. 

The principle, then, is manifest, that the more 
holy and just any being is, the more he is opposed 
to sin, and the higher penalty will his conscience 
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sanction as the desert of transgressiDg the Divine 
law. Kow, God being infinitely holy, he is, there- 
fore, infinitely opposed to ein, and the Divine eon- 
science will enforce penalty accordingly. 

This is the foundation of penalty in the Divine 
mind. The particular point of inquinr is, Hqw 
eould ih$ desert of sin, as it existed in the mind oj 
Chdj be revealed to the Israelites f 

If the penalty indicted is sanctioned by the con 
science of the lawgiver, it follows, as has been 
shown, that the opposition of his nature to the 
crime is in exact proportion to the penalty which 
he inflicts upon the criminal. P^ialty, therefore, 
inflicted upon the transgressor, is the only way by 
which the standard of justice, as it exists in the 
mind of God, could be revealed to men. 

The truth of this principle may be made ap- 
parent by illustration. Suppose a father were to 
express his will in relation to the government of 
his family, and the regulations were no soon«r 
made, thd,n some of his children should resist his 
authorify, and disobey his commands. Now, sup- 
pose the father should not punish the oflenders, 
out toat them as be did ms obedient children. 
By so doing he would encourage the disobedient — 
discourage the obedient— destroy his own authority, 
and make the impression upon the minds of all ins 
children that he had no regard for the regulations 
which he had himself made. And, further, if these 
regulations were for the general good of the family, 
by not maintaining them, he would convince the 
obedient that he did not regard their best interests, 
but was the friend of the rebellious. And if' he 
were to pujiish for the transgression but lightly, 
they would suppose that he estimated but lightly 
a breach of his commands, and they could not, 
from the constitution of their minds, suppose 
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othe]rwi«fi. But if the father, when one of tho 
childreA transgressed, should punish him and 
exclude hUu from favour till he suhmitted to his 
authority, and acknowledged with a penitent spirit 
his offence, then the household would he convinced 
that the father's will was imperatiye, and that the 
only alternative presented to them was affectionate 
Buhmission, or exclusion from the society of their 
father and his obedient children. Thus the amount 
of the father's regard for his law, his interest in 
the well-heing of his obedient children, and the 
(^position of his nature to disobedienee, would be 
graduated in every child's mind by the penalty 
which ^e indicted lor the transgression of his 
commands. 

So in the case of an absolute lawgiver: his 
hostility to ciime could be loiown onljjr by the 
penalty which he inflicted upon th6 crinunal. If, 
for the crime of theft, he were to punish the 
offender only by the impo»tion of a trifling fine, 
the impression would be made upon every mind 
that he did not, at heart, feel much hostility to the 
crime of larceny. If he had the power, and did 
not punish crime at all, be would ihuB reveal to 
the whole nation that he was in league with 
criminals, and himself a criminal at heart. 

So in relation to miu*der, if he were to let the 
culprit go free, or inflict upon him but a slight 
penalty, he would thus show that his heart was 
tainted with guilt, and that there was no safety for 
good men under his government But should he 
fix a penalty to transgression, declare it to all his 
subjects, and visit every criminal with pimishment 
in proportion to his guilt, he would show to the 
world that he regarded the law, and was opposed 
directly and for ever to its transgression. 

In like manner, and in no other way, could God 
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manifeet to men his infinite justice and his regard 
for the laws of his kingdom. Did he ptmish for 
sin with hut a slight penalty, the whole universe 
of mind would have good reason to believe that the 
God of heaven was but little opposed to sin. Did 
he punish it with the highest degree of penalty, it 
would be evidence to the universe that his nature 
was in the highest degree opposed to sin and 
attached to holiness. 

Now, whatever ma^ be said in relation to the ap- 
plication of these pnnciples to future rewards and 
punishments, one thing will be apparent to aU, 
which is all that the present argument requires to 
be admitted, that is — the mind of man would re- 
ceive an idea of the amount of God*s opposition to 
sin, only by the amount of penalty which he in- 
flicted upon the sinner. 

Having ascertained these premises, we retiu-n to 
the mqoiry, How could the demerit of sin in the 
- sight of Chd, or the idea of OoePs attribute ofjtutiee. 
be conveyed to the minds of the Jews f 

The people had now, in a good degree, a know 
ledge of what sin was. In addition to the light of 
natural conscience, which might ffuide them to 
some extent in relation to their duties to each 
other, they had the moral law, with the com 
mentary of Moses, defining its precepts, and apply- 
ing them to the conduct of life. Their minds were 
thus enlightened in relation to sin in the following 
particulars. First, those acts which were a trans- 
gression of the positive precepts of the law. 
Second, omissions of duties enjoined in the law ; 
and, Third, many acts which the spirit of the law 
would condemn, but which might not be defined in 
any particular precept, would now be noticed by 
enlightened conscience, as sin against Jehovah, 
their holy benefactor, and the giver of the law 
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Having thus been taught what was sin of com- 
mission and omission, one obvious design of th^ 
institution of sacrifices,* and one which has been 
perceived and understood, both by the Jews and 
Gentiles, was to convev to the mind the just 
demerit and proper penalty of sin. 

There were three classes of sacrifices in the old 
dispensation in which death was inflicted. The 
first, which Gentiles, as well as Jews were per- 
mitted to ofibr, was the holocaust, or whole bumt- 
ofiering, which was entirely consumed by fire 
Sacrifices of this description seem to have been 
offered from the earliest ages. They were offered, as 
the best informed think, as an acknowledgment of, 
and atonement for, general sinfulness of life. They 
seem to have had reference to the fact, of which 
every man is conscious, that he often violates 
known duty, and does many thin^ which the light 
of nature and conscience teaches him not to do. 

After the whole burnt-offering, was the sin-offer^ 
ing, sacrificed for an atonement, when the indi- 
vidual had transgressed any specific precept of the 
moral law. 

The trespass-offering differed only from the sin- 
offering, as the learned suppose, in Uiis, that it was 
a sacrifice for sins of omission, or for the non-per 
formance of dutv« while the sin-offering was made 
for a violation oi the specific precepts of the moral 
law. Whether the design of the different classes 
of sacrifices was as above specified or not, is not 

* The queition whether the Mciifices, and the partlealar regu- 
lations concerning them, were of Divine oriffIn» doe* not affeot 
the ar^ment Whether they were originally instituted by Divine 
command, or whether Moses, acting under Divine guidance, modi- 
fied an existing institution and adapted it to the Divine purposes, 
both the design, and the end aocompliahed, would be the same. 
There are good reasons, however, for the opinion, that saeiilces 
for sin were of Divine appointment. 
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material, further tlian it shows how nicely the forms 
of Ihe Levitical economy were adjusted to meet that 
varied consciousness oi sin, which the precepts of 
the law aad an enlightened conscience would pro- 
duce in the human souL The material point to 
which attention is necessary, with reference to the 
present discussion, is that hy which the death and 
destruction of the animal, o&red in sacrifice, were 
made to represent the desert of the sinner. 

When an indiridual hrought a sacrifice, he de- 
liyered it to the priest to be slain. He then laid 
his hands upon its head, thereby, in a form well 
understood among the Jews, transferring to it his 
sins ; and then the life of the sacrifice was taken as 
a substitute for his own life. He was thus taught 
that the transgression of the law, or any act of sin 
against God, was worthy of death; and that the 
sacrifice suffered that penalty in his stead 

Further: the Jews had been taught that the 
blood of the sacrifice was its life ; or rather the 
principle upon which the life of ^e body depended. 
Upon this subject they had the following express 
instruction — " For the life of the flesh is Uie blood: 
and I haye giyen it to you upon the altar to make 
an atonement for your souls : for it is the blood 
that maketh wb. atonement fto the soul." * Now, 
this blood, which the Jews were thus taught to be- 
lieye was the life of the sacrifice, was repeatedly 
sprinkled by the priest upon the mercy-seat and 
towards the holy place ; thus presenting the life of 
the sacrifice immediately in the presence of God ; 
(the inefiable light, or symbol of God's presence, 
rested oyer the mercy-seat between the cherubim) 
signify g, as plainly as forms, and shadows, and 
external types ooxild signify, that life hadi been 

• Lev. XTli. 11. 
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rendered up to God to make an atonement for their 
souls. 

. Thus the idea was conveyed to their mind through 
the senses, that the desert of sin in the sight of God 
was the death of the soul. And while they stood 
praying in the outor court of the tahemacle, and 
beheld the dark yolume of smoke ascending from 
the fire that consimied the sacrifice which was 
burning in tlmr steady how awful must haye been 
the impression of the desert of sin, made by that 
dai'k yolume of ascending smoke I The idea was 
distinct and deeply impressed, that God's justice 
was a consiuning fire to sinners ; and that their 
souls escaped only through a yicarious atonement. 
As a picture in a child's primer will conyey an 
idea to the infant mind, long before it can be taught 
by abstract signs, so the Jews, in the infancy of 
their knowledge of God, and before there Were any 
abstract signs to conyey that knowledge, had 
thrown into their minds, through the senses, the 
two essential ideas of God's justice and mercy: his 
justice, in that the wages of 0in is the death of the 
sotd ; and his mercy, in that God would pardon the 
sinner, if he confessed his sin, acknowledged the 
life of his soul forfeited, and offered the life of the 
saerifice as his substitute. 

lu this manner an idea of the desert of sin was 
conyeyed to the minds of the Jewfr— God's law 
honoured; and the uttor hostility of the lawgiyer to 
sin clearly manifested; and God's mercy was like- 
wise reyealed as stated in the preceding paragraph. 
Thus in a manner accordant with the circum- 
stances of the Jews, and by means adapted in theit 
operation to the constitution of nature, was the 
knowledge of God's attribute of justice, and the 
relation which mercy sustains to that attributo 
fully reyealed in the world; and in view of the 
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nature of things it oould have been lerealed in urn 
other way * 

• Inqniring readers of the Old Testament often And many 
things announced in the name of God, which must seem to them 
inconsistent with the malesty of the Divine nature, uhless tbey 
▼lew those xequirements m the light of the inquiry, " What .im- 
pressions were they adapted to make upon the Jewish mind t " 
There are but few readers of the Old Testament who read on thit 
subject intelligently. In this remark we do not refer to the his- 
torical or preceptive portions of these writings, but to the elements 
of the Mosaic institution. In order to see the design of many 
items of the system, we must consider those items as exhibitions 
to the senses, designed chiefly, perhaps onlv, to produce right 
ideas, or to correct erroneoiu ones then existing, in the minds of 
the Jews. The inquiry ought not to <ie. What Impressions are 
they adapted to produce upon our minds concerning God ! but, 
What impression would the particular revelation make upon 
likctr minds ! An instance or two will illustrate these remarks. 

The adaptation to accomplish a necessary end is apparent in 
the scene at Sinai. The Israelites had been accustomed to an 
idolatry where the most common familiarities were practised 
with the idol gods. The idea of reverence and mi^esty which 
belongs to the character of God, had been lost, by attaching the 
Sdea of divinity to the objects of sense. It was necessary, there- 
fore, that the idea of God should now be clothed, in their minds, 
with that reverenoe and majesty which properly belong to it. 
The scene at Sinai was adapted to produce, and did produce for 
the time being, the right impression. The mountain was made 
to tremble to its base. A cloud of darkness covered its summit, 
ficom wliich the lightnings leaped out and thunders uttered their 
voices. In the words of a New Testament writer, there was 
"darkness, and blackness, send tempest." It was ordered that 
neither num nor beast should touch the mountain lest they should 
be visited with death. The exhibition tn all Ito forms was adapted 
to produce that sense of majesty and awe in view of the Divine 
character which the Israelites needed to feel. To minds subjected 
to the influence of other circumstances than those which ttffeeted 
the character of the Israrlites in Egypt, such manifestations 
might not be necessary but m the case of the Jews, accustomed 
as they had been to witness a besotting fiuniliarity with idols, 
these manifestations were directly adapted to counteract low 
views of the Divine character, and to Inspire the soul with 
suitable reverence in view of the infimte mi^esty and eternal 
power of the Being with whom they had to do. 

The testimony of the Bible in relation to the design of tne 
exhibition at Sinai corroborates the views that have been given. 
" When the people saw it, they removed and stood afkr off. And 
they said unto Moses, Speak thou with us, and we will hear: but 
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kt not God speak with vm, lest we dte. And Moses said nnto tlio 
people, Fear not : for God is come to prove you, and that his fear 
nu^ be before yonr faces, that ye sin not."— Exodus xx. IS— 20. 

The scene which occurred .afterwards, evinced the necessity of 
this exhibition, and developed the result of the proof [trial] that 
was made of thehr character. In the absence of Moses, they 
lequired an image of Jehovah to be made, and they feasted and 
'*p^yed"— this last word having a licentious import^in its 
presence. Thus, after trial of the strongest exhibitions upon their 
mind, some of them proved themselves so incorrigibly attached to 
licentious idolatry that they desired to worship Jehovah under the 
character of the Egyptian calf. They thus proved themselves 
unflt material, too corrupt for the end in view ; and they were, in 
accordance with the.reason of the case, destroyed. 

Another conviction necessary to be lodged in the minds of the 
Israelites, and impressed deeply and fluently upon their hearts, 
was faith in the present and overruling God. This was th,e more 
necessary, as no visible image of Jehovah was allowed in the 
camp. There were but two methods possible, by -which their 
minds could be convinced of the immediate presence and power 
of God controlling all the events of their history. Either sueh 
exhibitions must be made that they would see certain ends ac- 
complished without human instrumentality ; or, they must see 
human instrumentality clothed with a power which it is not pot* 
sible in the nature of things, it should *n itself possess. The 
circumstances connected with the fkll of Jericho will illustrate 
the case. The people were required to surround the city, by a 
silent procession during seven days, bearing the sacred ark, and 
blowing with rude instruments which they used for trumpets. On 
the seventh day, the people were to shout after they had com- 
passed the city seven times ; and when they shouted, according 
to a Divine promise, the walls of the city fell to the ground. 
Mow, here was a process of means in which there was no adapt- 
, ation to -i^wduce the external effect. In order that the iktbrmax, 
effect, the great end of all revelation, might be produced— that 
they might be taiight to recognise Jehovah as the present God of 
nature and providence, and rest their faith on him. 

If the Israelites had, in this case, used the common Instrument- 
alities to secure success— if they had destroyed the wall with in- 
struments of war, or scaled its height with ladders, and thus over- 
eome by the strength of their own arm, or the aid of their own 
devices, instead of being led to humble reliance upon God, and 
to recognise his agency in their behalf, they would have seen in 
the means which they had used a cause adequate to produce the 
effect, and they would have forgotten the First Cause, upon whose 
power they were dependent. Second causes were avoided In order 
that they might see the connexion between the First Cause and 
the effect produced- human instrumentality stood in abeyance* 
In order that the Divine agency might be recognised. Thus 
they were taught to have faith in God, and to nlf upon tbir 
pretenoo and the power of the Invisible Jehovah 
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CONOEBNINO THK TRAKeiTION FBOIC THB UATXSIAl 
8T8TEM, BT WHICH BELI010U8 IDEAS WERE CON 
YETED THROUOH THE SENSES, TO THB SFIRITUAI 
SYSTEM, IN WHICH ABSTRACT IDEAS >VERE OON- 
YEYED BY WORDS AND FARABLES. 

Human language has always adYanced from itv 
first stage, in which ideas are acquired directly 
through tlie medium of the senses, to the higher 
state, in which abstract ideas are conYeyed bj 
appropriate words and signs. When an idea is 
once formed by outward objects, and a word formed 
representing that idea, it Is then no longer necesh 
sary, or desirable, that the object which first 
originated the idea shoxild longer be associated in 
the muid with the idea itself. It is eYen true that 
the import of abstract ideas suffers from a co-exist- 
ence in the mind of the abstract thought with the 
idea of the object which originated it Thus the 
word spirit now conYeys a distinct idea to the mind 
of pure spiritual existence; but the distinctness 
and power of the idea are impaired, by remembering 
that the word from which it was deriYcd, originaIXy 
signified wind, and that the word itself was 
originated in the first place by the wind. So in 
other cases ; although tlie ideas of abstract and 
spiritual things can be originated, primarily, only 
from outward objects, yet when they have bsen 
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originated, and tho spiritnal idea connected wiCh 
the iign oy word conreying its proper sense, it is 
desirable, in order to their greatest force and pef- 
splotiity, that their connexion with materiiuity 
should be broken off in the mind. 

In all written languages, this adrancement from 
one stage of perfection to another, by the addition 
of abstract ideas, can be traced ; and experience 
teaches, incontrovertibly, that the advancement of 
human language, as above described, and the ad 
vancement of human society, are dependent upon 
each other. 

The preceding principles being Mpfied to the 
subject imder consideration, it would follow that 
the Mosaic machinery, which formed the abstract 
ideas, conveying the knowledge of God's true 
character, would no longer be useful after those 
ideas were originated, denned, and connected with 
the words which expressed their abstract or 
spiritual import. It would follow, therefore, that 
the machinerv would be entirely dispensed with 
whenever it had answered the entire design for 
which it was put into operation. Whenever the 
Jews were cured of idolatiy, and had obtained true 
ideas of the attributes of the true God, then the 
dispensation of shadows and ceremonies, Which 
•* could not make the comers thereunto -perfect," 
would, according to the reason of tMngs, pass away, 
and give place to a more perfect and more spiritual 
dispensation. 

We And, accordingly, that the machinery o( the 
tabernacle was gradually removed ; it never having 
existed in perfection after the location of the tribes 
in Palestine. They sojourned in the wOdemess 
until those who had come out of Effypt died. The 
generation who succeeded them had the advantage 
of having received their entire education through 
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the medimn of the Mosaic institution, and thus of 
being freed from vicious habits and remembrances 
contracted in idolatrous society. | 

Afterwards the prophets .held an intermediate ' 

place between the material dispensation of Moses 
and the pure spirituality of that of Christ In the 
prophetic books, especially the later ones, there is 
an CTident departure from a reliance upon the 
external forms, and an application of the ideas 
connected with those forms to internal states of 
mind. Their views of the old dispensation were 
more spiritual than the views of uiose who lived 
near the oriflin of the institution. And in the dis- 
pensation of the Messiah, the prophets evidently 
expected clearer light and purer spirituality. 

The state of ^e case, then, is this : The old dis- 
pensation was necessary and indispensable, in 
its^, and in its place; but it was neither designed, 
nor adapted to contmue : the knowledge of Divine 
things which it generated was necessary for all 
men, but, as yet, it was circumscribed to a small 
portion of the himian family : the point of inquiry 
now presents itself, How could this essential know- 
ledge concerning the Divine Nature and aXtriimtes, j 
he extended throughout the world $ ' 

There would be but two methods possible — 
either the same processes, and the same cumbrous I 

machinery, (which were a ' burden' that an apostle I 

af&rmed neither he nor his fathers were able to , 

bear,) must be established in every nation, and 
kindred, and tribe of the human family, and thus ' 

each nation be disciplined and educated by itself: 
or, one nation must be prepared and disciplined, — 
their propensity to idolatry destroved — ^the ideas 
eoined in the die prepared by Jehovah, thrown 
into their minds, and then, being thus prepared, 
they might be made the instruments of transferring i 
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those ideas into the languages of other nations.4' 
If the Aknighty were to adopt the first method, it 
would exclude men from beneyolent labour for the 
spiritual good of each other; and besides, the 
history of the process with the Jews, as well. as 
the reason of the thing, would indicate that the 
latter method would be the one which the Maker 
would ndopt. 

But, in order to the difiusion of the knowledge 
of God by the latter method, some things would be 
necessary as pre-requisites, among which are the 
following — 

1. That the Jews, who possessed ihese ideas, 
should be scattered throughout the world, and that 
they should be thus scattered long enough before 
the time of the general difPiision of ^Divine know- 
ledge to have become familiar ^th ,the languages 
of the different nations where they sojourned. This 
would be necessary, in order that, by speatfdg in 
other tongues, they might traSisfer into them &eir 
own ideas of Divine things, by attaching those 
ideas to words in the respective languages which 
they spoke, or by introducing into those languages 
words and phrases of Hebrew origin, conveying 
the revealed ideas. Whether the different languages 
were acquired by miraculous or by htmian instru 
mentality, there would be ut> other way possible of 
transferring ideas from one language to another, 
but by the methods above mentioned. 

2. It would be necessary, before the Jews were 
thus scattered, that their propensity to idolatry 

* There is a common, and, to some minds, a weighty objection 
against the troth of revealed religion, stated as follows :— If God 
ever gave a religion to the world, why did he not reveal it to all 
men, and reveal it at once and perfectly, so that no one could 
doubt! If this had been possible, it might not have been ex- 
pedient i but the nature of things, as we have seen, rendered it 
impossible to give man a revelation in such a manner. 
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should be entirely subdued, otherwiee they would, 
as ih&j bad frequently done before, foil into the 
abominable habits of the nations among whom 
they were dispersed.* 

3. The new and spiritual system should be first 
propagated among those who understood bodi the 
spii'itual impoi*t of the Hebrew language, and like- 
wise the language of the other nations to whom the 
gospel was to be preached. It was necessary that 
the new dispensation should be committed, first to 
the Jews, wno were scattered in the surrounding 
nations, because, as we have seen, they were the 
only indlTiduils immediately prepared to commu- 
nicate it to dthers. 

Now the following facts are matters of authentic 
history. 

1. fiy instruction and discipline the Jews were 
entirely cured of the propensity to idolatry-— so 
much so that their souls abhorred idols. 

3. They were, andfhad been for many genera- 
tions, dispersed among a}l nations of the Uoman 
world; but still, in their dispersion they retained 
tlicir peculiar ideas, and multitudes of tliis peculisx 
people assembled out of all countries, at least once a 
year, at the city of Jerusalem, to worship Jehovah ; 
and it was while the multitudes were thus as- 
sembled, that the gospel was first preached to 
them ; and preached, as was proper it should be, by 
power and miiacle, in order that those present 
nught know assuredly that the dispensation was 
from heaven. 

3 The new dispensation was likewise introduced, 

f Idolat^ is one of the most unconquerable of all the corrupt 
prppensities of the human soul. Miracles under the new dispen- 
sation had scarcely ceased— the apostolic fathers were scarcely cold 
ip their irraves, before idolatrous forms were again superinduced 
upon the pure spirituality of the holy gospel j and in the papa) 
chu rch the curse pootinues till this hour. 
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In the first place, among the Jews who continued 
to reside in Palestine, and when a sufficient 
number of them were fully initiated, persecutions 
were caused to arise which scattered them abroad 
among the nations ; and the Gentile languages not 
being known to them, they were miraculously 
endowed with the gift of tongues, that they might 
communicate to others the treasures of Divina 
knowledge committed to them. 

Thus, when the old dispensation had fulfilled Ui 
design in disciplining the Jews, in imparting first 
ideas, and thus, as a " schoolmaster," preparing 
the people for the higher instruction of Christ ; and 
when the fulness of the times had come, that the 
means and the material were prepared to propagate 
the spiritual truth of the new dispensation, Sien 
the Mosaic cycle would appropriately close— it 
would not be consistent that it should remain 
longer, for the plain reason given by Jesus himself, 
that new wine should not he put mto old bottles, 
nor the old and imperfect forms bo incorporated 
with the new and spuitual system. 

Therefore it was, that so soon as the new dis- 
finsation had been introduced, and its foundations 
firmly laid, Jerusalem, the centre of the old 
economy, with the temple, and all things pertain- 
ing to the ritual service, was at once and com- 
pletely destroyed, and the old system vanished 
away for ever. It woxild not have been expedient 
for God to destroy the old system sooner, because 
it was necessary to engraft the new system upoi 
the old ; and it ought not to have remamed longer, 
for the reasous above stated * 

• It was necessary that the old system should be destroyed at 
this time, in order to throw the Jews upon Christ, as the saerlfl ;e 
for their sins. Under the old dispensation, the sacrifices for siu 
were allowed to continue to the end. From this sacrifice they were 
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Unght to hope for pardon. An idea had been, by tlie proeett 
which God himself instituted, originated in their mind, that death 
must ensue for sin ; but by transferrin); their sins to the head of 
the sacrifice, it died as a vicarious expiation, and they lived. Tt 
had become a part, almost, of the Jewish mind, that they could 
not hope for pardon, unless the sacrifice was offered. They felt 
that their life was forfeited by sin, and they were unpardoned until 
the sacrifice were made, and it could be made nowhere else but at 
Jerusalem. Now God destroyed Jerusalem, and caused the offer- 
ing Un sin to cease, and entirely annihilated the possibility of their 
9ver again expiating their sins by the bloodv sacrifices ; they were, 
lierefore, shut up to the doctrine of Christ^s sacrifice for sin. By 
the destruction of Jerusalem, the alternative was presented to tiie 
Jews— Aooept of Christ's sacrifice, or yon beve no propitiation UK 
TMirtine. 
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CHAPTER X 

eONOERNIN(» THE MEDIUM OF CONYETINO TO MEN 
PEBrEOT IN8TBU0TI0N IN DOCTRINE AND DUTY. 

The knowledge which the old dispensation was 
designed to generate, had heen transmitted into 
the minds of the Jews ; and the Jews had been 
prepared to transmit the abstract iniport of those 
spiritual ideas into other languages. The Mosaic 
institution, having accomplished its design, was 
about to " vanish away,*' and give place to the new 
dispensation, which would end the series of God's 
revealed instructions, by giving men a perfect 
system of religion, accompanied by those aids and 
influences which would be adapted to develope 
and perfect man's moral powers, and render him, 
in his present condition, as perfect as his nature 
flKid his circumstances would allow. 

At this point of our progress, the inquiry pre- 
sents itself — What can we learn, from the present 
constitution of things, concerning the medittm or in- 
strumentality that Ood would adopt in giving man- 
kind a perfect system of religion f 

When the ideas ti^at conveyed the knowledge 
of God were understood by the people, human 
language would then become the proper medium of 
communication. The very fact that the ideas were 
generated and thrown into language, evinces that 
language was designed, eventually, to be the 
medium through which they should oe transmitted 
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to the world. When the ideas were prepared, as 
has been stated, then all that would he necessary, 
in order to the fui-ther and more perfect communi- 
cation of knowledge, would be, that men should 
have a teacher to use this language — ^to expand, 
iQustrate, and apply these ideas ; and by these, 
give definitions, and illustrate and spiritualize 
other ideas when necessary. 

Further; man's senses are constituted with an 
adaptation to the external world ; and his intellec- 
tual constitution is adapted to intercourse with his 
fellow man. The delicate bony structure of the 
ear, which conveys sounds &om the tympanum to 
the sensoxium, is nicely a^usted by the Maker, to 
appreciate and convey the tones and modulations 
of tlie human voice. Human gesture, likewise, and 
the expression of the countenance and the eye, are 
auxihary to human language in conveying instruc- 
tion. The nature of man, therefore, is adapted, 
both physically and intellectually, to receive know- 
ledge by communications &om one of his own 
speoies. If God designed that an angel should 
instruct the human family, one of two things would 
have to be done-'^^ither the human coastituti(||^ 
would l»ave to be elevated and adapted to int^^ 
vourse with a being of a higher order in the scale of 
oreatioii, ox that being would have to let down his 
mature to human capacity, and thus adapt himselt 
to intercourse with hunubn natures. And, it would 
even be requisite that the teacher should not 
aasiune the highest condition of humanity in order 
that his instructions should accomplish the greatest 
general good ; nor should his communications be 
Blade in the most cultivated and elevated style of 
langvkage. If he would instruct the common mind 
m the best manner, he must use common language 
and common illustrations — and if God (blessed be 
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his name,) were himself to instruct human nature, 
as it iSt the same means would he necessary. 

Another step— Man is so constituted that he 
learns hy example hetter than precept. Theorj' \ 
without practice, or precept without example, ddes | 
not constitute a perfect system of instruction. The 
theory of surveying, however perfect it may be 
taught in college, never makes a practical surveyor. 
An artist may give a most perfect theory of his art 
to his apprentices, or those whom he wishes to in- 
sti-uot in a knowledge of his business, but if he 
would have them beoome practical artists them- 
selves, he must, with tools in hand, practise his 
-own instructions before the eyes of the learner. 
In the language of the trades, he must *' show bow 
it's done." Such, then, is the nature of man, that 
in order to a perfect system of instruction, there 
must be both precept and example. 

Now, there can be but one perfect model of 
human nature. And man could not be removed 
to some other planet, nor out of his present cir- 
cumstances^ to be instrueted. If the Almighty, 
therefore, designed ever to give a perfect and final 
tm of instruction to mankind, it could be done 
inly by placing in this world a perfect himian 
nature — a being who would not only give perfect 
precepts, but who would practise those precepts 
before the eyes of men. If such a being were 
placed among men, who, amid all the perplexities^ 
difficulties, and trials which affect men in their 
present condition, would exhibit perfect action of 
body, heart, and mind, in aU his relations of lifO) 
and in all his duties to Qod and man — that woidd 
be a model character, practising the precepts of the 
Divine law in man's present circumstances. The 
example of an angel, or of any being of a difibrent 
Older frvik man, would be of no benefit to the 
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human family. Man must see his duties, as man 
exemplified in his own nature. Human nature 
could be perfected only by following a perfect model 
of human nature. But, with, the rule of duty in his 
hand, and a model character before him, man 
would have a system of instruction perfectly 
adapted to his nature, and adapted to perfect liis 
nature If God, therefore, designed to give man a 
finiJ and perfect system of instruction, he would 
adopt the method thus adapted to the constitution 
which he has given his creatures. — Now, Jesus 
Christ is that model character. He assumed 
human nature — came to the earth, man's residence 
— expounded' and illustrated the law in human- 
language ; gave it its spiritual import, apd applied 
it to the different circumstances and conditions of 
human life. He removed the false glosses which 
the ignorance and the prejudices of men had 
attached to it — ^He modifiea or rescinded those 
permissions or clauses which were accoiumodated ' 
to the darkness of former times, and the imper- 
fections of the Jewish system, and then, hy appli 
cations the most striking and definite, he showed^^ 
the bearing of the rule of duty upon all varieties <^B 
human action. ^^ 

And further; the law being thus defined and 
applied, in order that the world might have a model 
character, he conformed himself \to all its requii*e- 
mebts. And in order that that iiodel might be a 
guide in all the varied circumstances in which 
some of the family of mail might.be placed, Jesus 
placed himself in all those circumstances, and custeil 
in tiiem. Is man siurounded by a sinful and suf* 
fering world? So was Jesus. Does he desire to 
know how to act in such circumstances? Jesus 
minffitered occasionally to the 'temporal wants of 
men, and laboured continuidly to promote their 
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spiritual good. Is man popular? So was Jesus; 
and he used his influence to purify his Father's 
house. Is man forsaken br his last Mend ? So 
was Jesus ; and he upbraided and miurmured not, 
but sought consolation in communion with the 
Father. Does man visit and dine with the learned 
and the religious formalists of the age? So did 
Jesus ; and in his conversation he maintained the 
claims of spiiitual religion, and reproved man's 
hypocrisy and formality. Does man sit down in 
the cottage of the poor? So did Jesus; and he 
encouraged and comforted the inmates with 
spiritual instruction. Is man present when a 
group of friends are assembled on an occasion 
which warrants innocent enjoyment ? So was 
Jesus ; and he approved their social pleasures. Is 
enan caUed to sympathise with those in affliction ? 
So was Jesus ; and Jwm wept I Thus by land and 
by sea, in all places and under aU circumstances, 
wherever any of earth's children are called to act^ 
Jesus — the model Man — is seen living and moving 
before them; and his voice falls upon their ear 
with the mingled cadence of authority and en 

^^uragement — " Follow me !" 

^^ The demonstration then is manifest, that through 
the mediimi of Jesus Clinst, man has received a 
perfect system of instruction ; and a final and 
perfect revelation of duty to God and man could be 
given in no other way. 
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CHAPTEH XL 

OOKOBAMIMa BOMS OV IHS PBOUIJAX PB00F8 Of TSS 
MBSSIAHSHIP OV OHBIST. 

Ws haTO now arriyed at a point in onr subjeet 
where the light of history will aid in our inyesti- 
gations. The faots which history furnishes, and 
which will elueidate the present point of inquiry, 
are the following : First, the Jewish prophets Uyed 
and wrote centuries before the period in which 
Jesus appeared in Judea. This mot is as certain 
as any other item of human knowledge. 

A seoond fact is-*The Jews, about the time of 
Christ's appearance, expected with more earnest- 
ness and desire than usual, the appearance of their 
Messiah, who, they supposed, would deliyer thei^ 
from subjection to Gentile nations, and plaoe tl|||^ 
Jewish power in the ascendant among the nations 
of the earth. They generally supposed that as a 
king he would reign with great dignity and power , 
and as a priest, preside over, not abrogate, the 
ceremonial law. Although some of the common 
people may have had some understanding of the 
true nature of the Messiah's kingdom, yet the 
prominent men of the nation, and the great body 
of the people of all classes, were not expecting that 
the Jangdom of Christ would be purely spiritual, 
but that it would be mainly temporal. And, 
indeed, it was necessary tliat they should not have 
a olear conception of the worth and spirituality of 
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the Messiah's dispeiuMition, pteviQUsly to hia 
coming; beoaufie if they had had Buoh a oonoep 
tioti, the impM&otioQs and darkness of thair own 
dispensation would not have been bome» It is 
eontrary to the nature of mind when it is en 
lightened, to delight in, and employ itself longer 
about, the preparatory steps that led it to the 
light. 

The faets in the ease, thea, 'v^are, first, the 
pivmhets lived and wrote oenturies before die em 
of Ghiist ; and, seoond, On aecount of intimations, 
or supposed intimations, in their prophecies, the 
Jews were expecting the Messiah about the time 
that Jesus appeared in Judaa. With the question 
oonoemin^ the inspiration of the prophets we 
have nothing to do. Whether thay wera inspired 
or not, their books contained the matter upon 
which the Jews founded their expectations of the' 
appearance of the Messiah. With the question 
how the Jews oould mistake the character of the 
Messiah, we haye nothing to doj although the 
solution of the question would not be difficult. 
The simple faets which require attention are — ^The 
» prophecies existed ; and in those prophecies a 
Auler was spoken of, of most exalted character, 
whose dominion would be tiiumphant, universid, 
and endless-^whose doctrines would be pure and 
spiritual; and whose administration would be a 
blessing, not only to the Jews, but also to the 
Gentiles — and yet, his life would be humble, 
and not suited to the feeling of the Jews — his 
sufferings extreme; and that he would terminate 
the old dispensation, and die for the sins of the 
people.* 
Now, in view of these facts. In what ekaraoUr 

• Isaiah UIL Dan. ix. 24-27. MIcah v. 1, 2. HaL ffl. 1--S. 
Zech. ix. 9, 10. Isa. ix. 1—7. 
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would the true Messiah appear^ when he assumed 
his duties as the Instructor of mankind f 

If he had appeared and conformed^ to the Tiews 
which the Jews entertained of a temporal Messiah, 
it would have heen direct evidence that he was an 
impostor; because the Jewish views of his character 
and. reign, as all can now see, were selfish, fun- 
bitious, imperfect, and partial. Now, a teacher 
sent from God to give the world a perfect religion, 
could not conform to such views ; but an impostor, ^ 
from the nature of the case, could have conformed " 
to no other standard than the views of the people 
If an impostor wished to pass himself upon the 
Jews as meir Messiah, he must assume that cha^ 
raoter and conform to that conduct which he knew 
they expected in their Messiah. For an impostor 
to assume a different character from that which he 
knew the nation expected their Messiah would 
bear, would have been to use means to frustrate 
his own plans, which would be impossible ; because 
man cannot have a governing desire for the attain- 
ment of an end, and at the same time use means 
which he knows will frustrate the accomplishment 
of his own object. An impostor, therefore, in the 4 
itate of expectancy which existed at that time in 
Judiea, could not do otherwise than conform him- 
self to the character which the nation were expect- 
ing their Messiah would possess 

Mark the two points. The prophets gave a 
delineation of the character, life, and death of the 
Messiah. This delineation the Jews misinter- 
preted, or applied to several individuals ; so that 
they were expecting in their Messiah a character 
entirely different from that described by tiie 
prophets. 

Now, mark the application of these points. L 
Christ had conformed to the views of the Jews. 
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there would have been three direct testimonies that 
he was not from God. (1.) Because their views 
were partial, prejudiced, wicked. (2.) He could not 
have conformed to their views, and sustain at the 
same time the character of a perfect instructor.* 
(tS.) He woidd not have fulfilled the predictions of 
the prophets concerning him. But, on the other 
hand, if he conformed to the prophets, and assftmed 
the character of a perfect teacher, his rejection by 
the Jews was absolutely certain.f It follows, 
therefore, legitimately and conclusively, that Jesus 
Christ was the Messiah of God, because he pursued 
that course which would, from the nature of the 
case, result in his rejection by the nation ; which 
conduct, in an impostor, would be impossible— but 
in the true Messiah it was the necessary course. 

But fiu*ther: it was necessary Uiat Jesus should 
establish his claim as the Messiah by miraculous 
agencv-t But owing to the peculiar state of the 
Jewish nation at that time, mere would be graat 
difficulty in doing this, for the following reasons — 
If he, as Moses did, had come publicly before the 
nation at Jerusalem, and by miracles of great 
|K>wer, frequently repeated, and extending their 
influence throughout all the land, had forced con- 
viction upon the minds of all the Jews that he was 
the true* Messiah, the immediate and inevitable 
result would have been, that they would have 
raised one universal revolt against the Eoman 
power, and would have hurried the Saviour of 
sinners into the office of the King of the Jews; 

* See chap. x. 

t The fact that Jesus conformed to the prophets, established 
the truth of the prophecies; because, by confbrminir to them, ho 
suffered death ; while by his death, in accordance with the prophets, 
the world gained the evidence that he was the true Messiah. To 
give life, as a testimony to falsehood, is impossible, either in a good 
or in an evil being. } See chap. Ui. On Miraclot. 
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and thea bowed down to him as the temporal 
BOToreigQ of the Jewish nation. But, notwith 
etandin^f this error of the Jews, and the insults to 
whioh it would directly tend, still it would be 
neoessaiy in order to meet the constitution of 
thin^, that Christ should manifest, by exhibitions 
of muaoulons power, the credentials attesting the 
Diyfciity of his mission. The inquiry, then, arises, 
ffo9$ could J4iU8 pmform nUradeSf and ai th$ same 
tims prwent revoU in ih$ natUm f 

The ciroomstanoes of the case would render It 
neoessajy that his miracles shotild not be attended 
by that pubUoity and power which would lead 
those who had the influence of the nation in their 
hands, and who were blind to the true design of 
his mission, into revolt and destruction. It was 
likewise necessary, on liie other hand, that they 
should be sufficiently frequent, and of sufficient 
power, to oonyinoe the eandid who witnessed them, 
that they were the seal of heaven to the mission of 
Jesus. When Christ wrought miracles, therefore, 
he would have to aim at one end, and endeavour 
to prevent another — the end aimed at, that the 
impression might be made on honest minds, thftt 
he was the true Messiah ; the end avoided, that the 
rulers of the nation might not, on accoimt of his 
mighty miracles, rally round him as their temporal 
king, and thus hurry themselves and their natioti 
to premature destruction. 

Now, the character and conduct of Jesus accord 
entirely with the foregoing deductions, made out 
from undoubted historical facts. That he performed 
many mii*acles, and yet suppressed their extensive 
publicity, is frequently noticed in the New Testa- 
ment : J esus, therefore, had the peculiar marks of 
the true Messiah; and, in view of the peculiar con- 
dition of the Jewish nation at that time, the true 
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Messiali could haye assumed no other character, 
and pursued no other course of conduct than that 
exhibited in the life of Christ* 

* Another item might be added tathls demonstration, ihoving 
that in order to the vtltimation of the plan of salvation, it was 
neeesaazy that Jesns should so manifest himself and manage his 
ninistnr, that a pait of tb* ^nry pli^d leoeiTe him as tht 
MMttaa, and a pan reject bun. r 
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OOVOXBNIMa THE OONDITION IN LIFE WHICH IT WAS 
NX0B8SABY THE MESSIAH SHOULD ASSUME IN 
OBDEB TO BENEFIT THE HUMAN FAMILY IN THE 
OBEATEST DEGBEE, BT HIS EXAMPLE AND IN- 
SCBUCTIONS. 

Selfishness is a fundamental evil of human 
nature, the existence of which is acknowledged by 
all men. It is not an evil which belongs to any 
one class of himian society. It is generic ; and 
moves all ranks ; only each individual looks upon 
those who stand next or near him in society, and 
desires equality with, or superiority over them in 
wealth, or popularity, or power. The law of reason 
and of God requires that men should endeavour to 
elevate those below them up to their own condition 
— ^seliishness is the opposite principle, which urges 
men to elevate themselves over others. If fiie 
militia captain could follow the desires of his nature, 
and ascend from one condition to another until he 
stood upon the floor of the senate chamber, he would 
find that the desire which led him to take the first 
step, had only increased its power by gratification, 
and was still goading him on to rise higher: and 
he would stop nowhere, while life lasted, until he 
perceived furfiier efibrts useless or dangerous. This 
selfish pride, and desire for seh'-aggrandizement, is 
detrimental both to the individu^ and the social 
interests of men. Wherever selfish ambition exists 
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in any degree of strength, it generates misery to the 
individual and to others about him. There are not, 
perhaps, more miserable men in the world than are 
some of those who have gained to some extent the 
object of their ambition, and are seated in the halls 
of legislation. Their minds are constantly anxious 
in making some efifort, or devising some plan, by 
which they may promote the schemes in which 
they are engaged. And every time the hopes of 
one are realised, the stings of envy, and jealousy, 
and concealed hate, rankle in the bosoms of some 
others. In the humbler walks of life, the evil exists, 
perhaps in a less degree, but still it exists ; and its 
existence is the bane of human happiness, and the 
cause of human guilt. 

Now, this wicked desire of human nature to 
aspire after elevated worldly condition, rather than 
after usefulness of life and goodness of heart, would 
be either fostered or checked by the condition in 
life which the Messiah assumed among men. In 
propoition as his condition was elevated, pride and 
the desire of elevation would be fostered in the 
hearts of his followers. In proportion as his con- 
dition was humble and depressed, pride of heart 
would be checked in all those who received and 
honoxu*ed him as theii* Master and Teacher.* 

Suppose that the Messiah had presented himself 
in the condition anticipated by the Jews: sur- 
rounded by the pomp and parade of a powerful 
temporal prince; sustaining the earthly dignity and 
splendour of the ancient monarchs of the dynasty 
of David. Now, had such a Messiah appeawd in 
Judaea, it is perfectly certain from the character of 
human nature, that his earthly circumstances would 
have a tendency to cherish in the people, as a 

« See chap. r. p. 86. 
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jaation, and m indmduals. the bad pnndiples of 
pride and ambition. Worldly pomp and eironm- 
stance would hare had the sanction of the highest 
authority in the person of their Messiah ; and it 
would have induced the desire in all hearts to 
elerate themselres as nearly as possible to his tem- 
poral condition. The pride of the human heart would 
haTe been fostered, and not humbled. Instead of 
causing the middle wal^s of life to be grateful and 
contented in their condition, it would have pro- 
duced in them an ansielT to stretch themselves 
upwards. And instead of causing those already 
elevated to fellowship and benefit the worthy poor, 
it would have caused them to have no sympathy 
for any of the human family in low estate j because 
theirs was a condition the opposite of that assumed 
Oy the great model which they loved and admired. 
And instead of causing the poor to feel a greatef 
degree of contentment, and to avoid repining at 
their lot, the circumstances of the Messiah Would 
bare deepened their dejection, and rendered then; 
less happy in their depressed condition ; because 
their condition Would Mnder them from approach 
to, or fellowship with, the Heaven-sent Instructor 
A teacher, therefore, believed to be from heaveti, 
who should assume an elevated condition in the 
Worlds instead of being a spiritual blessing to the 
whole family of man, by promoting in their bosoms 
humility and sympathy for each otiier, would have 
been a spiritual curse, by producing haughtiness 
and hardness of heart in the rich, ambition in the 
middle classes, and hopeless dejection in the poor. 
Suppose the Messiah had come in the character 
which the Greeks admired — that, assuming the seat 
of the philosophers, he had startled the learned 
world by disclosing to them new and sublime truths. 
Suppose ho had, by the power of far-reaching intel- 
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leci answered all the questions and solf ed all thtf 
diffictdtieB which perplexed the minds of the di^ 
oiples of the Poreh and the Academy. In such a 
case, his instructions would have heen adapted to 
satisfy the minds of a few gifted individuals, hut 
they would not have heen adapted to henefit the 
minds of many, nor the heart of any of the great 
mass' of manlond. Tain of their wisdom already, 
the character of the Messiah would have heen 
adapted to make the philosophers more so; and 
instead of hlessing them, hy humbling their pride, 
and giving them a sympathy with their fellow menj 
it would have led them and their admirers to look 
upon those who were not endowed with superior 
mental qualities, as an inferior elass of men. 

But, if the Messiah could not hate appeared m 
the condition desired by the Jews, nor in that 
admired by the Gentiles, the Inquiry arises^^What 
condition in life would it he necessary that the Mes- 
siah should assume, in order to benefit the human 
family in the highest degree by the influence of that 
condition? In view of the foregoing deductions, 
the solution is obvious : — In that condition which 
would hofoe the most Mreet injiuenee to destroy 
selfishness and pride in the human hearty and to 
foster^ in their steady humility^ contentment, and 
bene»olenee 

Now, in view of this result, deduced directly from 
the acknowledged oharacter of human nature, turn 
your attention to the earthly circumstances of Jesus, 
and see how directlv he brought the whole weight 
of Ills condition in life to bear against selfishness 
and pride of heart. — He was bom in the lowest 
possible circtimstances. His life was th^ constant 
rebuke to every ambitious and proud feeling of the 
human heart ; and his death was one esteemed by 
men the most ignominious. No one who openly 
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acknowledged and had fellowship with Jesus of 
Nazareth, as his Teacher and Master, could do so 
until the natural pride of his nature was subdued. 
It was impossible for a man to find fellowship with 
Jesus unless he humbled himself, because in no 
other state could his feelings meet those of Christ 
*' Tate my yoke upon you/ said Jesus, " and learn 
of me ; for I am meek and lowly in heart : and ye 
shall find rest unto your souls." 

Thus did Jesus place himself in a condition 
which rendered humility absolutely necessary in 
order to sympathy with him — ^in the condition 
directly opposed to pride of heart, one of the most 
insidious enemies of man's happiness and useful- 
ness. And as it is an acknowledged and expori 
mental fact, that the soul finds rest only in moekaess, 
and never in selfishness and pride of mind, there- 
fore, the demonstration is perfect, that Christ 
assiuned the only condition which it was possible 
for him to assiune, and thereby destroy pride and 
misery, and produce humility and peace, m human 
bosoms. 

Profane history and the New Testament Scrip* 
tures confiim the foregoing views. Tacitus, speak- 
ing of the primitive Christians, alludes to them 
with marked contempt, as the followers of one who 
had been crucified. His manner evinces clearly 
not only his own feelings, but it is a good index to 
the feeungs of a majority of the people of that proud 
and idolatrous age ; and it establishes, beyond all 
controversy, the fact, that no one could declare him- 
self a, follower of Christ, until, for truth and for 
Christ's sake, he was willing to be considered base 
in the estimation of the world. The elegant Pliny 
likewise bears direct testimony to the humility and 
integrity of life which characterised the early dis- 
ciples of Christ. 
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A great number of passages in the New Testa 
ment confirm the preceding views. ' It is only 
necessary to 'say, that the Apostles understood not 
only the effect of their Lord's circimistances, in life 
and death, upon the minds of men, but they imder- 
stood likewise the philosophy, and the necessity of 
the case. Says Paul — "it became (or was expe- 
dient for) Him, for whom are all things, and oy 
whom are all things, in bringing many sons unto 
glory, to make the Captain of their salvation perfect 
through sufferings. For both he that sanctifieth and 
they who are sanctified are all of one : for which 
cause he is not ashamed to call them brethren." — 
That is, the humble and self-denying life and death 
of Jesus was necessary, because it would have a 
sanctifying effect in counteracting the evils in the 
hearts of men. It was necessary for him to become 
their brother man, and assume a certain character 
and condition,. in order that hj their becoming one 
with him, they might be sanctified and made happy 
and useful. 

Thus, while the Jews required a sign, and the , 
Greeks sought after wisdom, the apostles preached 
Christ crucified ; understanding the philosophy, the 
efficiency, and the necessity of their doctrine. And 
so long as the world lasts, every man who reads 
the New Testament, whether saint or sinner, will 
be penetrated with the conviction that a vain, 
aspiring, selfish spirit, is incompatible With the 
reugion of Jesus. 
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CHAPTEB Xm. 

pONOEBNING THE ESSENTIAL PBINCIPLES WHICH 
MUST, ACCOBDING TO TH^ NATURE OF THINGS, 
LIE AT THP FOUNDATION OF THE INSTRUCTION OF 
CHRIST. • 

The Messiali having come in the proper character; 
displayed the proper credentials, and assumed the 
necessary condition, the question arises, What may 
we learn from the character of God and the natui-e 
of man concerning the fundamental principles 
which would govern the teaching of Jesus ? 

God is righteous and benevolent; it therefore 
follows, that he would connect happiness with 
righteousness and goodness ;n his ci-eatures. Were 
he to do otherwise, it would be causing the hap- 
piness of men to arise from a character different 
from his own, which, as God is good, would be 
impossible, because it would be wicked. 

Further, man is so constituted, that, as a matter 
of fact, his true happiness depends upon righteous- 
ness of life and benevolence of heart. When his 
will accords with his knowledge of duty; or, when 
he acts as he knows is right, towards God and his 
fellow men, there is peace and even complacency 
of conscience. Peace and complacency of conscience 
IS the happiness which, according to man's moral 
constitution, arises from righteousness, or right 
acting, in life. And when man exercises benevo- 
lent feeling — has love in his heart to God and men. 
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Ihifl exercise of benevolent affection producee hap- 
^inese. Now, there can be no such thing mb hap 
piness of spirit except it arise from these sources. 
And when these sources are full and flowing^ and 
thus unite together — ^when there is perfect lov^e and 
a perfect life, the soul is rendered happy. A single 
unrighteous act of will or maleyolent feeling of 
heart will destroy this happiness — ^a single emotion 
of hatred or ill-will, or a single evil a/$t, known to 
be such, towards any of God's creatures, will destroy 
the peace of the soul. £y|n hatred to an enemyi 
or the desire of reyenge, or any emotion but good- 
will, injures the soul's happiness. 

Thus, in constituting the human soul, God, in 
accordance with his own eharacter, has caused it^ 
happiness to depend upon righteousness and good 
ness. 

Now, then, a teacher sent from God must recog* 
nise these ^ndamental principles, and give his 
instruction in view of them. The happiness of the 
human soul, which is its Ufe^-its first, and best, 
and only good, could be produced in no other way 
The whole force, therefore, of Divine instruction, 
would be designed and adapted to accomplish tliis 
necessary end. The legitimate development of 
God's nature, exercised towards man, would pro- 
, duce such instructions and such an example ; and 
the best good of the human soul rendered it neces- 
sary that tiiey should be given. 

It is not said, that, as in the schools of philoso- 
phy, the constant inquiry and search should be for 
the * gi-eatest good.' The veiy effort to obtain hap- 
piness Lu this way would destroy its existence. — 
Happiness is not objective but subjective ; no direot 
dlbrt Qould gain it ; it is the reeult of the right 
action of the moral powers. It would not be neces- 
sary, therefore, that those instructed should even 
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understand the principles whicli governed theii 
instructor. It would be suflBcient if the instruction 
were designed and adapted to promote righteousness 
and goodness: the happiness of the soul would 
follow as a result, whether or not the recipient of 
the instruction understood the principles which 
governed his teacher. 

Now, the whole power of Christ's instruction was 
directed to this point. It was distinguished in this 
respect from all other instruction ever given to 
mankind. I say unto jedu. Love your enemies. Do 
good to them that despitefUlly use you. Be anxious 
about no worldly good. The weightier matters of 
the law are righteousness and the love of God. 
Love and obey God ; and love and do good to your 
neighbour, this is the law and the prophets. Seek 
first the kingdom of heaven and its righteousness ; 
and all other things will be added to you. That is, 
seek first righteousness and the love of God, and the 
necessary result will grow out of these exercises — 
happiness, or life, will be added as a consequence. 

Thus was the whole force of the Saviour's teach 
ing and example designed and adapted to produce 
righteousness and benevolence ; and as these are 
the only exercises from which man*B true happiness 
can arise, it follows that the principles involved in 
the instruction of Christ, connecting happiness with , 
holiness, are the only principles which can, in 
accordance with the character of God and the con- 
stitution of man, produce the greatest good of the 
human soul. Jesus, therefore, was the Christ of 
God ; because the Christ of God could found his 
instructions on no other principles : — ^the principles 
which are fimdamental in his teaching being those 
which alone can produce the happiness of the soul 
in accordance with its own moral nature, and in 
secordance with the moral character of God 
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CHAPTER XIV 

OONOSRNINO FAITH, AS THE XXBBOISB THROUOH 
WBIOH TBUIH BBAOHES AND AtFBOTS THB SOUL 

WoBN Christ, man's perfect*and spiritual Instructor 
had come, and introduced the great doctrines Om 
the spiritual dispensation, the next necessary step 
in the process was, that those truths should he 
hrought to impress the soul, and influence the life, 
and so produce their proper effects upon human 
nature. The inquiry then presents itself, In what 
way could the \ruths of the gospel he brought into 
efficient contact with the soul of man ? 

There are hut two ways in which truth can be 
hrought into contact with the mind. The one is 
sometimes called knowledge, the other, faith or be- 
lief of testimony. In the earlier and nider 'ages, 
men were necessarily moved more by knowledge^ 
derived from their own observation and experience, 
through the mediiun of their senses ; but as man- 
kind increased in niunber, important truth was con- 
veyed by one man or one generation communicat- 
ing their experience, and another man or another 
generation receiving it by belief in their testimony. 
Perception and faith are the only modes by which 
truth can be brought into contact with the soul; 
and their effects are nearly the same upon man's 
conduct and feelings, yrith the following remarkable 
exception: — ^Facts which are the subjects of per- 
sonal observation, eyery time they ai'e experiencedr 
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the effect upon the soul grows less ; while, on the 
contrary, those facts which are received hy faith, 
produce, every time they are realised, a greater 
effect upon the soul. By constant sight, the effect 
of ohjects seen grows less ; by constant faith, the 
effect of objects believed in grows greater. The 
probable reason of this is, that personal observation 
does not admit of the influence of the imagination 
in impressing the fact ; while imseen objects, real- 
ised by faith, have the auxiliary aid of the imagi- 
nation, not to exaggerate them, but to clothe them 
with living coloiu's, and impress them upon the 
heart. Whether this be the reason or not, the fact 
is true, that tlie more frequently we see the less we 
feel the power of an object; while the more fre- 
quently we dwell upon an object by faith, the more 
we feel its power. This being tiaie, it follows tliat 
faith would be the method best adapted to bring the 
sublime ti-uths of the new dispensation to bear upon 
the souls of men. And further, as the dispensation 
is spiritual, and has relation to unseen and etemai 
things, faith becomes the only medium through 
which they can be conveyed to the soul. 

Fiu'thermore, man is so constituted that his faith, 
or belief, has an influenco not only over his con 
duct in life, but, likewise, over the character and 
action of the moral powers of the soul. 

Faith governs the conscience. 

We have said, in another place, that a true con- 
science depends upon a true faith. No proposition 
in morals is more plain. It is not our design to 
inquire what leads, or has led, men to a wrong faith. 
Whatever may be the cause of any particular belief, 
it is incontrovertible that, if a man believes a thing 
to be right, conscience cannot condemn an act per- 
foi-mod in view of that belief. Conscience is so 
modified and guided by a man's faith, that it will 
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Cnnotioii and command an aerft in one maii wbieb it 
will forbid and condemn In another. A Eoman 
Catholic believes that he onght to pray to the tirgin 
Mary to intercede for him with God ; and if a good 
Roman Catholic were to neglect his worship to the 
saints, his conscience wouM smite him, until, in some 
instances, he confessed his sin with tears. Now, 
if a good Protestant were to ptay to saints, or to 
any other being tmt God, his conscience would smite 
him for doinff that which the conscience of the 
Roman Catholic smote him for not doing. So the 
heathen mother will conscientiously throw her in- 
fant into the Ganges, or under the wheels of Jugger- 
naut, while the conscience of a Christian mother 
would conricther of murder were she to do the same 
act. Conscience seldom convicts those that Chris- 
tians call impenitent persons for neglecting to pray, 
while the moment a man becomes a* true believer, 
he will be convicted of guilt if he neglects the duty 
Bo certainly and so clearly is it true, that a man's 
conscience is governed by his faith. 

Faith governs the affections. 

As man is constituted, no power in the universe 
can move his affections to an object, until he be- 
lieves that the object possesses some loveliness or 
excellency of character. The heart is affected just 
as mtich by the goodness of another if we believe 
that goodness to exist, as it wotild be if we hneto 
that it existed. No matter, in the case of the affec- 
tions, whether the object in realitv possesses the 
good qualities or not, if they are nilly believed to 
exist, the affections will act just as certainly as 
though they really did exist. The affections are 
constituted to be governed by faith. And they act 
most powerfully, as was demonstrated in a previous 
chapter, in view of good qualities existing in an- 
other who, under certain circumstances, exercises 
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those qualities towards us. The fact, then, is ap- 
parent, that the conduct of man's life is influenced 
by what he believes; and especially that the cha- 
racter and action of the moral powers of his nature 
are governed by the principle of faith. 

Auother most important fact in connexion with 
this subject is, that a man's interests, temporal and 
f^irituai, depend upon what he believes. The 
nature of man and the nature of things are so con- 
stituted, that the*belief of falsehood always destroys 
man's interests, temporal or spiritual, and the belief 
of truth invariably guides man right, and secures 
his best and highest good. 

Perhaps the most absurd and injurious adage 
that has ever gained currency among mankind, is, 
that " it is no difference what a man believes, if 
he only be sincere." Now, the truth is, that the 
more sincerely a man believes falsehood, the more 
destructive it is to aU his interests, for time and 
eternity. This statement can be confirmed in every 
mind beyond the reach of doubt. 

First, Hie inftuenoe of believing falsehood on 
tenworcU and social interests. 

We will state some cases of coYnmon and con- 
stant occurrence, in order that the principle may 
be made obvious. 

A gentleman of property and the highest respect 
ability, in the course of his business transactions, 
became acquainted with an individual, who, as the 
event showed, was a man destitute, in a great de- 
gree, of a conscientious regard for truth. The per 
suasions and false representations of this .man led 
the gentleman referred to, to embark almost his 
entire fortune with him in speculations in which he 
was at that time engaged. While this matter was 
in progL*ess, the Mends of the gentleman called 
upon him, and stated their doubts of the indivi« 
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dual's integrity who solicited his confidence, and 
likewise of the success of the enterprises in which 
ho was solicited to engage. The advice of his friends 
was rejected — he placed confidence in the false 
statements of the individual referred to — he acted 
upon those statements, and was, consequently, in- 
volved in pecuniary <Ustress. In this case, the 
gentleman not only sincerely believed the falsehood 
to be the truth, but he had good motives in relation 
to the object which ho desired to accomplish 
He was a benevolent man. He had expended con- 
siderable sums for charitable and religious uses, 
and his desire was, by the increase of his property, 
to be enabled to accomplish greater good. In this 
case he was injured likewise by believing what 
others did not believe. The individual who seduced 
him into the speculation, had endeavoured to lead 
others to take the same views and to act in the 
same way ; they did not believe the falsehood, and 
were, conseqiTently, saved ; he believed, and was, 
consequently, ruined. 

When the English army imder Harold, and the 
Norman, imder William the Conqueror, were set in 
array for that fearful conflict which decided the fate 
of the two armies, and the political destinies of 
Great Britain, William, perceiving that he could 
not, by a fair attack, move the solid columns of the 
English ranks, had recourse to a false movement, 
in order to gaui the victory. He gave orders that 
one flank of his anny should feign to be flying from 
the field in disorder. The officers of the English 
army believed the falsehood, pursued them, and 
were cut off. A second time, a false movement was 
made in another part of the field. The English 
again believed, pursued, and were cut off. By these 
movements the fortunes of the day were deteimined 
Although the English had the evidence of their 
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senses, jet the;^ wore led to believe A fmlmhood— 
they aoted in view of it ; the consequence Was, the 
destmotion of a great part of their army, and the 
establishment of the Norman power in England. 

How often does it oooor that the young female, 
possessing warm affections and being inexperienced 
in the wUes of yillainSi is led to believe falsehood 
which destroys her prospects and her happiness 
while life lasts! Under other circumstances, she 
might have been virtuous, useful, happy. By false 
indications of affection her heart is won — ^by false 
promises of faithfulness and future good, her assent 
to marry is gained — and then, when too late, she 
discovers that her husband is a villain, and she is 
forsaken, with -a broken heart, to the cold sympa- 
thies of a selfish world. No matter how many 
hearts, besides her own, are broken by her error! 
No matter how sincere, or how guileless, or how 
yoimg ; she sincerely believed the falsehood, and is 
thereby ruined I Nothing in heaven or on earth 
will avert the consequences. If she had doubted, 
she would have been saved. She believed, and is 
consigned to sorrow till she sinks into her grave. 

Secondly, ITie heUrf of falsehood in relation to 
i^iritudl things, destroys man's spiritual interests. 

It is an incontrovertible fact, that the whole 
heathen world, ancient and modem, have believed 
in and worshipped' unholy beings as gods. Now, 
from the necessities of the case, as demonstrated in 
the introductory chapter, the worshipper becomes 
assimilated to the character of the object worshipped 
lu consequence of believing falsehood concerning 
the character of Qt)d, all heathendom, at the present 
hour, is filled with ignorance, impurity, and crime. 
As a mass of con-uption spreads contagion and death 
among all those who approach it, so certainly does 
the worship of unholy beings attaint the soul, and 
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spread moral corruption through the irorld. ** Oan 
a man take coals into his bosom and not be 
biuTied ?" — neither can the soul hold communion 
with beings belieyed to be unholy and not itself 
ecome corrupt. The fact is so plain that it is not 
necessary to detail again the impurities, the Yiees, 
the tortures, the self-murders, and the unnatiural 
affections of the heathen world, in order to show 
the deadly eyils, both to the body and soul, which 
arise from the belief of falsehood in relation to 
spiritual things. It must be obvious to every one, 
that if the heathen believed in one holy and bene- 
volent God, their abominable and cruel rites would 
cease. It follows, therefore, that it is the belief of 
falsehood that causes their ignorance and corrup- 
tion. 

Thus, it is invariably and eternally true, that the 
belief of truth wHl lead a man right, and secure his 
temporal, spiritual, and eternal interests — and on 
the contrary, the belief of falsehood will lead a 
man wrong, and destroy bis interests in relation to 
whatever the falsehood pertains, whether it be tem- 
poral or eternal 

The preceding premises being established, the 
followiug conclusions result. 

1. The entire man, in his body and soul, his ac- 
tions and moral feelings, is governed by what he 
believes ; and that, in relation to things that should 
have a constantly increasing influence over the 
spirit, faith is a more powerful actuating cause than 
sight, because the one gains, while the other loses 
power over the soul by repetition. 

8. That the belief of falsehood, concerning any 
human interest, is fatally injurious ; while the belief 
of truth is eternally beneficial. And, that the more 
sincerely any one believes error, the more certainly 
he destroys his interests, whether temporal or 
B 2 . 
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spiritual; while, on the contrary, the more sincerely 
a man believes truth, the more certainly and power- 
fully are his interests advanced. The living God 
has connected evil with the belief of falsehood, and 
good with the belief of truth ; it is a part of the cod- 
stitutional law of the moral universe ; and there is 
no power in existence, that will stop the conse- 
quence from following the antecedent. 

Mark it — That doctrine which rectifies the con- 
science, purifies the heart, and produces love to God 
and men, is necessarily true, because, as it has been 
demonstrated that righteousness and benevolenc>e 
are the greatest good of the soul ; and likewise that 
the greatest good must depend on the belief of truth ; 
therefore, the conclusion is inevitable, that that 
doctrine which, being believed, destroys sin in the 
heart and life of man, and produces righteousness 
and benevolence, is the truth of God. No matter 
whether men can comprehend all its depths and 
relations or not, if it destroys sin wherever it takes 
efiect by faith, and makes happiness grow out of 
right living and right loving, from the constitution 
of things — from the character of God*— from the 
natiure of man — ^that doctrine is the truth of God. 
And that doctrine which hinders this result, or 

S reduces a contrary result, is the falsehood of the 
evil.* 

4. Therefore Christ laid at the foundation of the 
Ohi'istian system, this vital and necessary principle, 
''He that believeth and is baptized shall oe saved, 
and he that believeth not shall be damned," — saved 
in accordance with the moral constitution of the 
imiverse, and damned from the absolute necessities 
existing in the natm*e of things. 

• /olin viH. 44. 
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CHAPTEB XV 

CONOEBMIVO THE MANIFESTATIONS OV 000 WKIOH 
WOULD BE NECESSABT, UNDEB THE NEW AND 
8P1BITUAL DISPENSATION, TO PBODUOE IN THE 
SOUL OF MAN AFFECTIONATE OBEDIENCE. 

Man's mental and moral constitution was the same 
under the New as under the Old Testament dis- 
pensation. The same methods, therefore, which 
were adapted to move man's nature under the one, 
would be adapted to do so under the other. . The 
difference between the two dispensations was, the 
first was a preparatory dispensation, its manifestly 
tions, for the most part, being seen and temporal , 
the second, a perfect system of truth, spiritual in its 
character, and ^ ^e method of its communication. 
But, whether the truths were temporal or spiritual, 
and whether they were brought to view by faith or 
sight, in order to produce a given effect upon the 
soul, or any of its powers, the same methods under 
all dispensations would be necessary, varied only to 
suit the advancement of the mind in knowledge, 
the differences existing in the habits and circum- 
stances of men, and the character of the dispensa- 
tion to be introduced. For instance: under one 
dispensation — it being in a great measure temporal, 

Preparatory, and imperfect — love might be pro- 
uced by making men feel temporal want, and by 
God gi'anting temporal benefits: while under a 
spiritual and universal system, men must likewise 
feel the want, and receive the benefit, in order to 
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love; but the want felt and the benefit conferred 
must be of a spiritual character. 

Under aJl dispensations, dn essential requisite, 
after the way for its introduction was prepared, 
would be such manifestations of God to men as 
woijld produce lore in the human heart for the 
object of worship and obedience. " Love the Lord 
thy (3k)d with all thy heart/* is the first great law of 
the universe; and God cannot be honoured, nor 
man made happy, unless his obedience be actuated 
by love to the object of obedience.* Now, the ma- 
nifestations of mercy, under the old dispensatioui 
were mainly temporal in their character, and limited 
in their application to the Jews. But God's special 
goodness to them could not produce love m the 
hearts of the Gentiles. The manifestationB in 
Egypt were, flierefore, neither adapted in their 
character, nor in the esLtent of their design, to the 
spiritual and universal religion of Jesus Christ. !6ut 
one part of the Mosaic economy was universal and 
immutable in its character. The moral law is tlie 
same for ever in its application to all intelligent 
beings in the universe. It is plain to reason Uiat, 
whatever means may be adopted to bring men to 
rectitude of conduct, or to pardon them for oiTences, 
the rule of ri^ht itself, bounded upon the justice and 
holiness, and sustained by the conscience, of the 
Eternal, muBt bo immutable and eternal as its 
Author ; and the means, manifestations, and in- 
fiuences, imder the different dispensations, are ex- 
pedients of mercy, designed and adapted to bring 
men to act in conformity with its requirements. 

How, then, under the new dispensation, and in 
conformity with its spiritual and universal character, 
could love for God be produced in the human heart ? 

« See chap, iy. on Aflbctlonate Obedience. 
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We will here, a^ain, fts the subject in hand is most 
important, notice some of the conditions upon which 
affection for an object may be produced in the heart 

The will is influenced by motives and by affec- 
tion; and all acts of will produced entirely by pure 
affection, are disinterested acts. There is, probably 
no one living, who has attained to maturi^ of years^ 
but has, at some period of life, felt afiection for 
another, so that it was more gratifying to please the 
object of his affection than to please himself. Love 
for another always influences the will to do those 
things which please the object loved ; and the acts 
which proceed from affection are disinterested, not 
being done with anv selflsh end in view, but to con 
form to the will and meet the desires of another. 
The moment the affections are fixed upon ano^ect, 
the will is drawn into union with the will of the 
object loved; and if that object be regarded as 
superior, in proportion as he rises above us in the 
scale of being, to obey his will and secure his re- 
gard becomes a spontaneous volition of the soul | 
and the pleasure that arises from affectionate com- 
pliance with the will of a worthv and loved object, 
does not arise because it is sought for, but from the 
^constitution the Maker has given to the hmnan 
~soul; it is the result of its' activity, produced in 
accordance with the law of loVe. 

All happy obedience must aiise from affection, 
exercised towards the object obeyed. Obedienoo 
which arises from affection blesses the spirit which 
yields it, if the conscience approve of the obje»* 
obeyed. While, on the contrary, no being can be 
happy in obeying one whom he does not love. To 
obey a parent, or to obey God, from interested 
motives, would be sin. The devil might be obeyed 
for the same reasons. All enlightened minds agree 
to what the Bible confirms, and what reason con 
clearly perceive, without argument, that love for 
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Qod is essential to eveiy act of religious duty. To 
tender obedience or homage to God, while we had 
no loye for him in our hearts, would be dishonour- 
able to the Maker, and doing Tiolence to our own 
nature. 

When an object presents itself to the attention, 
whose character engages the heart, then the affec- 
tions flow out, and &b soul acts sweetly in this new 
relation. There is a bond of sympathy between 
the hearts of the two beings, and those things which 
affect the one affect the other, in proportion to the 
strength of the cherished affection. One meets the 
desires and conforms to the will of the other, not 
from a sense of obligation merely, but from choice. 
And in thus giving and receiying affection, the soul 
experiences its highest enjoyment, its greatest good; 
and when the imderstanding perceives, in the object 
loved, perfections of the highest character, and 
affection of the purest kind for those that love him, 
the conscience sanctions the action of the heart and 
the obedience of the will, and all the moral powers 
of the soul unite in happy and harmonious action. 
. We return, now, to the problem — Under the 
spiritual dispensation of Christ, how could the affec- 
tions of the sovV be awakened by faith, and f.xed 
upon God, thei> proper object? 

The principle has been stated, which every one 
will recognise as true in his own experience, that 
the more we feel the want of a benefactor, temporal 
or spiritual, and the more we feel our inability to 
rescue ourselves horn existing difficulties and im- 
pending daikgers, the more grateful love will the 
heart feel for the being who, moved by kindness, 
and in despite of personal sacrifices, interposes t. 
assist and save us. 

Under the Old Testament dispensation the affec- 
tions of the Israelites were educed and fixed upon 
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God in accoi'dance with this law of the soul. They 
were placed in circumstances of ^ abject need ; and, 
from this condition of suffering and sorrow, God 
delivered them, and thus drew &eir hearts to him- 
self. Now the Jews, as has been noticed, siipposed 
that the Messiali would appear, and again confer 
upon them similar favours, bv delivering them from 
their state of dependence and subjection as a nation. 
But a temporal deliverance of this kind, as has 
been shown, was not consistent with the design of 
Christ's perfect and spiritual dispensation, which 
was designed to save men from sin and spiritual 
bondage, and restore them to spiritual happiness 
by restoring them to affectionate obedience to the 
only living and true God. 

The inquiry, then, presents itself, as a feeling of 
want was necessary, in order that the soul might 
love the being that supplied that want — and as 
Jesus came to bestow spuitual niercies upon man- 
kmd — Ho%D could men he brought to feel the tcant oj 
a ipiritual Benefactor and Saviowrf 

Allow the thought to be repeated again — ^Accord 
ing to the constitution which God has given the 
soul, it must feel the want of spiritual mercies be 
fore it can feel love for the Giver of those mercies ; 
and just in proportion as the soul feels its lost, 
guilty, and dangerous condition, in the same pro- 
portion will it exercise love to the Being who 
grants spiritual favour and salvation. How, then, 
could the spiritual want be produced in the souls 
of men, in order that they might love the spiritual 
Benefactor? 

Not by temporal bondage and temporal suffering, 
because these would lead men to desire a temporal 
deliverance. The only possible way by which man 
oould be made to hope for and appreciate spiritual 
mercies, and to love a spiritual deuverer, would bo 
E 3 
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to produce A oonyiction in the mill itself of its evil 
condition, its danger as a spiritual being, and its 
inability, unaided, to satisfy the requirements of a 
spiritual law, or to escape its just and spiritual 
penalty. If man could be made to peroeiye that he 
was guilty and needy; that his soul was tmder the 
condemnation of &e holy law of a holy God, he 
would then, necessarily, feel the need of a deliver- 
ance from sin and its consequences; and in this 
way only could the soul of man be led to appreciate 
spiritual mercies, or loye a spiritual benenMitor. 

Mark another fact, in connexion with the fore- 
going, which is to be especially noticed, and which 
win be developed fuUy in subsequent pages — The 
greater the kindness and self-denial of a benefactor 
manifested in our behalf, the warmer and the 
stronger will be the affection which his goodness 
will produce in the hxmian heart. 

Here, then, are two facts growing out of the con- 
stitution of human nature— First, the soul must 
feel its evil and lost estate, as th^ pre-requlsite con 
dition, upon which alone it can love a deliverer — 
Secondly, the degree of kindness and self-denial in 
a benefaotor« temporal or spiritual, graduates the 
degree of affection and gratitude mat will be 
awakened for him. 

Now, in view of these necessary conditions, mark 
the means which God has used, and the manifesta- 
tions which he has made of himself, in order to 
secure the supreme love of the human soul. 

In the first place» Th$ mnd U brought to ses and 
feel its evU and lost condition, and its need qf de 
Uveranee, 

At the advent of Jesus, the Boman world was in 
precisely the condition which was necessary to 
prepare it for his doctrines. The Jews had the 
moral law written in tJieir scriptures, and recog- 
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nimd It a0 iihe will of JeHovfth; ahd the Gentiles 
had its reqiiirements, concerning their duty to 
each other, and their duty to wotship, written upon 
their hearts. Both the doctors among the Jews, 
and the schools of philosophy among the GentUes, 
especially those of tiie Stoics, taught the obligatory 
nature of many of the important moral duties 
which man owes to man. No period in the history 
of the heathen mind ever existed before or since, 
when man's relations to man were so clearly per- 
ceived.* The Jews, however, had these advan- 
tages, that while the few intelligent Gentiles 
received the instruction of the philosophers in 
relation to morals as truth, it was truth without 
any higher sanction than that of having been 
spoken by wise men, and therefore it contained in 
itself no authority or weight of obligation to bind 
the conscience ; while they had the Moral Law as 
a rule of duty, sanctioned by the authority and 
infinite justice of Jehovah. Thus the moral virtues 
assumed the sanction of religious duties ; and thev 
had not only the moral precepts thus sanctionea, 
but, having been taught the true character of God, 
their religious duties Were Hkewise united in the 
same sacred decalogue. 

There, was, however, in the application of the 
law one most important and vital mistake, in 
relation to what constituted human guilt. The 
moral law was generally applied as the citii law, 
not to the acts of the spirit, out to the acts of the 
body. It was applied to the external conduct of 
men, not to the internal life. If there was con- 
formity to the letter of the law in external manners, 
there was a fulfilment, in the eyes of the Jew and 

• For the views of the difibrent schools of Gredan and Rdman 

Shilosophj at this period, and the amount of their iodeMednes* to 
lie Jevriah Scriptures, see £nfldd's Hist. Phil. 
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the Gentile, of the highest claims that God or man 
held upon the spuit. No matter how dark or 
damning were the exercises of the soul ; if it only 
kept its sin in its own hahitation, and did not 
develop it in action, the penalty of the law was 
not laid to its charge. The character of the spirit 
itself might be criminal, and all its exercises of 
thought and feeling sensual and selfish, }ret if it 
added hypocrisy to its guilt, and maintained an 
outward conformity to the law — a conformity itself 
produced by selfishness, man judged himself, and 
others adjudged him, guiltless. Man could not, 
therefore, understand his own guilt, as a spiritual 
being, nor feel its condemned and lost condition, 
until the requirements of the holy law were applied 
to the exercises of his soul. 

Now, Jesus applied the Divine law directly to 
the soul, and laid its obligation upon the move 
ments of the will and the desires. He taught that 
all wrong thoughts and feelings were acts of trans- 
gression against God, and as such would be visited 
with the penalty of the Divine law. Thus he 
made the law spuitual, and its penalty spiritual, 
and appealing to the authority of the supreme 
God, he laid its claims upon the naked soul — ^he 
entered the secret recesses of the spirit's tabernacle 
— he flashed the light of the Divine law upon the 
awful secrets known only to the soul itself; and 
with the voice of a God, he spoke to the " I" of the 
mind — Thou shalt not wiU, nor desire, nor feel 
wickedly ! 

When he had thus shown that all the wrong 
exercises of the soul were sin against God, and 
that the soul was in a guilty condition, under the 
condemnation of the Divine law, he then directs 
the attention to the spiritual consequences of this 
guilt. These he declared to be exclusion from th« 
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kingdom and presence of God, and penalty whibb 
involyed either endless spiritual suffering, or 
destruction of the souL itself. The punishment 
which he declared to be impending over the un- 
beHeving and impenitent spirit, he portrayed by 
using all those figures which would lesid men to ap- 
prehend the most fearful and unmitigated spiritual 
misery. 

Before the impenitent and luipardoned sinner 
there was the destruction of the soul and body in 
hell — consignment to a state of darkness, where the 
worm dieth not, and the fire is not quenched- 
cursed and banished from God into everlasting 
fire, prepared for the devil and his angels- 
agonising in flame, and refused a drop of wseter to 
mitigate the agony. Now, these figures, to the 
minds both of Jews and Gentiles, must have con- 
veyed a most appalling impression of the misery 
that was impending over &e soul, unless it was 
relieved from sin, and the consequent curse of the 
law — Jesus knew that the Jews, especially, would 
understand these figures as implying fearful future 
punishment: he therefore designed to do, what was 
undoubtedly accomplished, in -the mind of every 
one that lielieved his instruct'.on, which was, to 
produce a conviction of sin in the soul, by apply 
ing to it the requirements of the spiritual law of 
God, and by showing that tlie penalty consequent 
upon sin was fearful and everlasting destruction. 
We say, then, what every one who has followed 
these thoughts must perceive to be true, that the 
instruction of Jesus would necessarily produce, in 
the mind of every one that believed, a conviction 
that he was a guilty and condemned creature, and 
that an awful doom awaited his soul, unless ho 
received pai-don and spiritual deliverance. 

Thus, then, by the instruction of Jesus Christy 
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«bowu^[ the spirituality and holiness of the pirine 
law, im applying it, with its infinite sanctionsi to 
the exercises of the soul, that condition of mind 
was produced which alone could prepare man to 
love a spiritual deUverer : and there is no other 
way in which the soul could have been prepared 
in accordance with truth and the constitution of 
its own nature, to appreciate the spiritual mercies 
of Gbd, and love him as a spiritual Saviour. 

The law and the trutn being exhibited by 
Christ in tilie manner adapted to produce the con 
dition of soul pre-requisite to the exercise of afibo- 
tion for spiritual deliverance — ^now, as God was 
ihe author of the law, and as he is the only proper 
object both of supremu love and obedience ; and, 
as man could not be happy in obeying the law 
without loving its author; it follows, &at the thing 
now necessarv, in order that man's affections 
ought be fixed upon the proper object of love and 
obedience, was, that the supreme Qod should, by 
self-denving khidness, manifiBst spiritual mercy to 
those who felt their spiritual wants, and thus dfraw 
to himself the love and worship of mankind. If 
any other being should supply the need, that being 
would receive the love ; it was therefore necessary 
that God }iimself should do it, in order that the 
affection of believers might centre upon the proper 
object. 

But, notice, that in order to the accomplishment 
of this end, without yiolatiug the moral constitu- 
tion of the universe, it would be essentially neces- 
sary that the holiness of God's law should be 
maintained. This would be necessary, because the 
law is, in itself, the will of the Godhead, and God 
himself must -be unholy before his will can be so. 
And whatever God may overlook in those who 
know not their duty, yet, when he reveals his per- 
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^ct law, that law eannot, from the natune at its 
Author, allow the commission of a single sin. Buti 
besides, if its holiness were not maintained, man 
is so constituted that he could never become holy. 
Every change to a better course in man's life must 
be preceded by a conviction of error — ^man cannot | 
repent and turn from sin tin he is convicted of sin | 
in himself. Now, if the holiness of the law, as a \ 
standard of duty, was maintained, man might 
thus be enlightened and convicted of sin, until he 
had seen and felt the last sin in his soul; and if 
the law allowed one sin, there would be no wav of 
convicting man of that sin, or of converting nim 
from it; he would, tiierefbre, remain, in some 
degree, a sinner for ever. But, finally and con- 
clusively, if the holiness of the law was not main- 
tained, that sense of guHt and danger could not be 
produced which is necessary in order that man may 
love a spiritual Saviour. Jesus produced that 
condition by applying to the soul the authority, 
the claims, ana the sanctions of the holy law. It 
is impossible, therefore, in the nature of things, for 
a sinful bein^ to appreciate God's mercy, imless he 
first feel his justice as manifested in the holy law. . 
Love in the soul is produced by the joint innuence| 
of the justice and mercy of 6od. The integrity \ 
of the eternal law, therefore, must be for ever 
maintained.* 



* The preceding riewt tie eonflrmed, both by the ehanotor of 
the moral law, and by Its design and exposition, as given by the 
apostles of Christ. The moral law, or the role and obligation of 
moral rectitude in the sight of Ood, which is revealed in the 
Scriptures, and interpreted by Christ, as obligatory upon the 
thoughts and feelings of the soul, is not only in its nature, of 
perpetual and universal obligation, and adapted to produce con- 
viction of sin in every soul that is sensible jit transgressing its 
requirements ; but the Scriptures expressly declare, that it was 
designed to produce conviction of sin in the loul, in order to pre« 
pare it to ''oceive the gospel. 

^■"■'■^ ' O" ■ 
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How, then, could God manifest that mercy 
sinners, by which love to himself and to his law 
would be produced, while his infinite hoUhess and 
'uBtice would be maintained ? 
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The moral law is let forth in the ScriptaiM as holy, Just, and 
good, in its character: and whatever may be its effects upon the 
soul itself, that its character is such no intelligent being in the 
universe can doubt, because it requires of every one perfect 
holiness, justice, and goodness : it require that the soul should be 
perfectly tree trma sin in the sight of God ; and, as we have seen, 
God ought not to allow one sin ; if he did, the law would not be 
holy, nor adapted to make men holy. But the more holy the law, 
the more conviction it would produce in the mind of sinners. If 
the law extended only to external conduct, men would not feel 
guilty for their wrong thoughts, desires, or designs ; and if it ex- 
tended only to certain classes of spiritual exercises, men would not 
feel guilty for those whidi it did not condemn ; but, if it required 
that the soul itself— the spiritual agent— the "I" of the mind- 
should be holy, and all its thoughts and feelings in accordance 
with the law of love and righteousness, theu the soul would be 
convicted of guilt for a single wrong exercise, because while it felt 
that the law was holy, just, and good, it could not but feel coO' 
demned in breaking it. When Cnrist came, therefore, every soul 
that was taught its spirituality, would be convicted of sin. One of 
two things men had to do, either shut out its light from their soul, 
and refuse to believe its spiritual and perfect requirements, or 
judge and condemn themselves by those requirements. And while 
the law thus showed sin to exist in the soul, and condemned the 
soul as guilty, and liable to its penalty, it imparted no strength to 
the sinner to enable him to fulfil its requirements : it merely sets 
forth the true standard, which is holy in itself, and which God 
must maintain; and, by its light, it shows sinners their guilt, 
condemns them, and leaves them under its curse. 

Now, the Scriptures declare that this is the end which, by its 
nature, it is adapted to accomplish, and that it was revealed to 
men with the design to accomplish this end, and thus lead men to 
see and feel the necessity of justification and pardon by Jesus 
Christ. The Scripture saith, " It is easier for heaven and earth 
to pass, than one tittle of the law to fail." '* The law worketh 
wrath: for where there is no law, there is no transgression." *• More- 
over, the law entered that the offence might abound. But where sin 
abounded, grace did much more abound : that as sin hath reigned 
unto death, even so might grace reign through righteousness unto 
eternal life by Jesus Christ our Lord." Mark the following— 
" Now we know that what things soever the law saith, it saith to 
them who are under the law : that every mouth may be stopped, 
and all the world may become guilty before God ; therefore by 
the deeds of the law there shall no flesh bo justified in his sight: 
'« Kv the law is the knowledge of sin." 
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We answer, in no way possible but by some 
expedient by which his justice and mercy would 
both be exalted. If, in the wisdom of the Gbdhead, 
such a way could be devised, by which God himself 
could save the soul from the consequences of its 
guilt— by which he himself could in some way 

The argument of the apostle in Tindicating the hoUneit of the 
law, while it, at the same time, produced conviction and con- 
demnation, is conclusive. " What shall we say then f Is the law 
tin? God forbid ! Nay, I had not known sin, but by the law: for 
I had not known lust, except the law had said. Thou shalt not 
covet; (that is, I should not have felt covetousness to be sin, 
except the law had condemned it as such ;) for I was alive (that 
is, not consciously condemned,) without the law onoe : but when 
the eommandment came, sin revived, and I died ; and the com- 
mandment, which was ordained to life, (that is, which required the 
soul to be holy and therefore alive to Crod,) I found to be unto 
death. For sin, taking occasion by the commandment, (or acta 
shown to be sin by the commandment,) deceived me, and by it 
slew me. Wherefore the law is holy, and the commandment holy, 
and Just, and good. Was then that which is good made deaAh unto 
me ? God forbid. But sin, that it might appear sin, (that is, sin 
which did exist'in the soul, was made to appear in its true evil 
character,) working death in me by that which is good; (that is, 
the holiness of the law showed t^ evil of sin ;) that sin by the 
commandment might become exceeding sinful. For we know 
that the law is spiritual: but I am carnal, sold under sin." And 
then, for deliverance firom this bondage, he looks to (Hirist— 
** For the law of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus hath made me 
firee firom the law of sin and death," etc. And mark a^ain — " Is 
Ihe law then against the promises of God f God forbid : for if there 
iiad been a law given which could have given life, verily righte- 
ousness should have been by the law, (that is, while the law 
showed the soul to be unholy and condemned to spiritual death, 
it provided no means for the relief of the sinner; no influence by 
which love and holiness could be prodrted in the heart.) But the 
Scripture, (that is, the revelation of «aw in the Scriptures,) hath 
concluded all under sin, that the promise by faith of Jesus Christ 
might be g^ven to them that believe. But before faith came, we 
were kept under the law, shut up unto the faith which should 
alterwwrds be revealed ; wherefore the law was our school-master 
to bring us unto Christ, that we might be Justified by fkith." 

Now, from the above Scriptures, it is evident that the apostle 
imderstood the law not only to be adapted, but designed by its 
Author, to show the soul its guilty and lost condition, its inability 
to free itself from the condemnation to which it was liable, and 
to prepare it, at the proper time, to trust in and love Christ for 
calvotion from (in, and spiritoal death, the cooBeqtteiice of tin. 
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suffer and make self-denials for its good ; and, 07 
im own intei'poBition, open a way for the soul to 
reooTor from its lost and condemned condition, 
then the result would follow ineyitably^ that eyery 
one of the human family who had been led to see 
and feel his guilty condition before Gk)d, and who 
beliored in God tiius manifesting himself to rescue 
his soul from spiritual death — every one, thus be- 
lieying, would, from the necessities of his nature, 
be led to love God his Saviour; and— mark— the 
greater the self-denial and the suJQering on the part 
of the Saviour, in ransoming the soul, the stronger 
would be the affection felt for him. 

This is the central and vital doctrine of the plan 
of salvation. We will now, by thi'owing light and 
accumulating strength upon this doctrine from 
different points, illustrate and establish it beyond 
the possibility of rational doubt. 

1. The testimony of Jeeus that it was necessary 
man should feel the want, in order to exercise the 
love, 

Jesus uniformly speaks of it as being necessary, 
that previously to accepting him as a Saviour, the 
soul should feel the need of salvation. He does not 
even invite the thoughtless sinner, or the Godless 
worldling, who has no sense of the evil or the 
guilt of sin, to come to him. Said Jesus, *^ I came 
not to call the righteous, but sinners to repentance." 
" They that are whole need not a physician ; but they 
that are sick." " Come unto me, all ye that labour 
and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest." "If 
any man thii-st, let him come unto me and drink." 
" Blessed are they which do hunger and tliirst after 
righteousness: for they shall be filled." Thus, the 
points which have been shown to be necessary, from 
the constitution of things, in order to the soul's 
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loving God, are presented in the same light by 
Jesus himself; and upon the principle which they 
inyolve, he acted during his ministry. 

2. TJie Uttmony of the Scriptures that God did 
thus manifest himself as suffering and VMkinff s^f- 
denials for the spiritual good of men, 

"Orod was in Christ" says the apostle, <*reoon 
oiling the world to himself;" that is, God waB in 
Ghiist doing those things that would restore to him- 
self the obedience and alfection of every one that be- 
lieved. Christ represents hiinself as a ransom for 
the soul ; as laying down his life for believers. He 
is represented as descending from an estate of the 
highest felicity; taking upon him the nature of 
man, and humbling himself even to the death of 
the cross : a death of the most excruciating tortui*e ; 
and thus bearing the sins of men in his own body 
on the tree, that through his death God " might be 
just, and tbe justifij|r of him which believeth in 
Jesus." 

It was thus, by a self-denial surpassing descrip- 
tion — by a life of labour for human good, accom- 
plished by constant personal sacrifices, and tending, 
at every step, towards the centre of the vortex, he 
went on until, finally, life dosed to a crisis, by the 
passion in the garden — the rebuke, and the buffeting, 
and the cruel mockery of the Jews and the Romans 
— and then, beaiing his cross, faint with former 
agony of spiiut, and his flesh quivering with recent 
scourging, he goes to Calvary, where the agonised 
Sufferer for human sin cried " It is finished 1 and 
gave up the ghost " 

Such is the testimony of the Scriptures ; and it 
may bo affirmed, without hesitancy, that it would 
be mipossible for the human soul to exercise full 
faitli in the testimony that it was a guilty and needy 
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oreatare, condemned by the holy law of a holy 
God ; and that firom this condition of spiritual guilt 
and danger, Jesus Ghiist suffered and died to ac- 
somplish its ransom — ^we say a human being could 
not exercise full faith in these truths and not love 
the Saviour. 

8. The atonement of Christ produces the necessary 
effect upon the human soul^ in restoring it to affec- 
tionate obedience, which neither philosophy^ law, nor 
preceptive truth, coiUd accomplish. 

The wisdom of Divine providence was con 
spicuous in the fact, that previously to the intro- 
duction of Christianity, all the resources of human 
wisdom had been exhausted in efforts to confer 
upon man true knowledge and true happiness. 
Although most of the great names of antiquity 
were conspicuous rather for those properties whicn 
rendered them a terror and a scourge to mankind ; 
and although society, amonff the ancients, in its 
best estate, was little better fnan semi-barbarism ; 
yet there was a class in society dul'ingthe Augustan 
and Periclean age, and even at some periods before 
that time, that was cultivated in mind and manners. 

From tills class, individuals at times arose who 
were truly great — men distinguished alike for the 
strength, compass, and discrimination of their in- 
tellect. In all the efforts of these men, with the 
exception of those who applied themselves exclu 
sively to the study of physical phenomena, the 
great end sought was the means or secret of human 
happiness. All admitted that himian nature, as 
they found it, was in an imperfect or depraved 
condition, and not in the enjoyment of its chief 
good ; and the plans which they proposed, by which 
to obtain that happiness of which they believed the 
soul susceptible, were as various, and diverse from 
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each other, as can be imagined. No one of these 

Slans ever accomplished^ in any degi*ee, the end 
esired; and no one of them was ever adapted to, 
or embraced by the common people. The philoso- 
phers themselves, after wrangling for the honour of 
having discovered truth, and making themselves 
miserable in the pursuit of happiness, died; and 
man was left unsatisfied and unhappy, philosophy 
having shed onlv sufficient light upon his mind to 
disclose more fully the guilty and wretched state of 
his heart 

There are, perhaps, two exceptions to these re- 
marks as applied to the great minds of antiquity; 
those are Socrates and his pupil Plato. These men, 
with a far-penetrating insight into tlie constitu 
tional wants of man, contemplating the disordered 
and unhappy condition of human nature, and in- 
quiring for a remedy adequate to enlighten the 
mind, and give the heart a satisfying good, per 
ceived that there was not in the resomrces of philo 
sophy, nor within the compass of human means, 
any power that could reach the som*ce of the diffi 
culty, and rectify the evil of human natm'e, which 
consisted in a want of benevolent affection.* In 
ferring from the nature of man what would be 
necessary, and trusting in the goodness of the Dei^ 
to grant the requisite aid, ibey expressed their 
belief that a Divine Teacher would come from hea 
ven, who would restore truth and happiness to the 
human soul-f 

* That Plato had some Idea of the want, and none of what was 
necenaiy to supply ft, may be seen in the fact that in order to 
make men love as brethren, which he saw to be necessary, he 
recommended a community of wires to the members of his ideal 
republic. 

t In Plato's dialogue upon the duties of reKgious worship, a 
passage occurs, the design of which appears to be, to show that 
man could not, of himself, leam either tne nature of the gods, or 
the proper manner of wonhilpping them, unloin an instructor 
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It lA ttrange tliat among philosophers of sueoeed- 
ing ages there has not been wisdom sufficient to 
discover, from the constitutional necessities of the 
human spirit, that demand for the instruction and 
aid of the Messiah, which Socrates and Plato dis 
ooTersd, even in a comparatively dark age. 

There are two insuperable difficulties which 
would for ever hinder the restoration of mankind 
to truth and happiness from being accomplished by 
human means. The first, which has been already 
alluded to, is, that human instruction, as such, has 
no power to bind the conscience. Even if man 
were competent to discover all the truth necessary 
for a penect rule of conduct, yet that truth would 
have na reformatory power, because men could 
never feel that truth was obligatory, which pro* 
ceeded from merely hiunan soiu*ces. It is an ob- 
vious principle of our nature, that the conscience 
will not charge guilt on the soul for disobedience^ 
when the command proceeds fr^om a fellow man 
who is not recognised as having the prerogative and 
the right to require submission. And besides, as 
men's minds are variously constituted, and of 

should eoine from heaven. The following remarkable pastagv 
occurs between Socrates and Alcfbiades : 

Socrai09.^To m« it appears best to be patient. It is necessarj 
to wait till jrou learn bow you ought to act towards the gods, and 
towards men. 

AlcibiatUs.'^yfhen, O Socrates, shall that time bef and who 
•hall instmet mef for most willingly would I see tUs person, who 
be is. 

Soeraies.—Ho is one who cares for you ; but, as Homer repre- 
sents Minerva, as taking away darkness from the eyes of Diomedes, 
that he might distingaish a €k>d from a man : so it is neeessarv 
that he should first take away the darkness from your mind ; and 
then bring near those things by whloh you shall know good and 

-iW«a<f<».-.Let him take away the darkness, or any othak 
toing, if he wfll i tor whoever this man is, I am prepared to re- 
b3ter°^p2^2^l5f£*» ^ oommandi, If I .ta£ be made 
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yarloui capacities, there could be no agrwment in 
such a case concerning the question, "What is 
truth ? " As well might we expect two school-boys 
to reform each other's manners in school, without 
the aid of the teacher's authority, as that men can 
reform their fellows, without the sanction of that 
authority which will quicken and bind the con- 
science. The human conscience was made to re- 
cognise and enforce the authority of God; and 
unless there is belief in the Dirine obligation oi 
truth, conscience refuses to perform its office. 
But the grand difficulty is this ; — ^Truth, whether 
► sanctioned by conscience or not, has no power, as 
has been shown, to produce love in the heart. 
The law may conyict and guide the mind, but it 
has no power to soften or to change the affections. 
This was the precise thing necessary, and this 
necessaiT end the wisdom of the world could not 
accomphsh. All the wisdom of all the philosophers 
in all ages, could never cause the affections of the 
soul to rise to the holy blessed God. To destroy 
selfish pride, and produce humility — ^to eradicate 
the evil passions, and produce in the soul desires 
for the imiversai good, and love for the universal 
Parent, were beyond the reach of earthly wisdom 
and power. The wisdom of the world in their 
efforts to give truth and happiness to the human 
soul, was foolishness with God ; and the wisdo^>i of 
God — Christ crucified — was foolishness with the 
philosophers, in relation to the same subject:* 

* From an obMnration of one of the Fathen, it would wem that 
after the gospel had been preached among the Greeks, many of 
them percelTed its adaptedness to accomplish the end for which 
they had sought in rain. " Philosophy/' says Clemens, of Alezaii« 
dria, " led the Greeks to Christ, as the law did the Jews." 

Concludhig paragraph of the apology of M. Minucius Felix In 
defence of Chnstianity : a.d. 260. 

" To conclude : the sum of our boasting Is, that we are got Into 
posseMlon of what the phOosophen have been always 111 queet 
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yet, it was Divine philosophy : an adapted means, 
and the only adequate means, to accomplish the 
necessaij end. Said an apostle in speakmg upon 
this suhject, " The Jews require a sign, and the 
Greeks seek after wisdom : but we preach Christ 
crucified, unto the Jews a stumbling block, and unto 
the Greeks foolishness ; but imto them which are 
caUed, both Jews and Greeks, Christ the power of 
God, and the wisdom of God." The Jews, while they 
required a sign, did not perceive that miracles, in 
themselves, were not adapted to produce affection. 
And the Greeks, while they sought after wisdom, 
did not perceive that all the wisdom of the Gentdles 
would never work love in the heart. But the 
apostle preached " Christ crucified," an exhibition 
01 self-denial, of suiOfering, and of self-sacrificing 
love and mercy, endured in behalf of men ; which 
when received by faith, became " the power of God, 
and the wisdom of God," to produce love and obedi 
ence in the human soul. Paul understood the 
ejfficacy of the cross. He looked to Calvary and 
beheld Christ ci*ucified as the sun of the gospel 
system. Not as the moon, reflecting cold and bor 
rowed rays ; but as the Sun 6i righteousness, glow- 
ing with radiant mercy, and pouring warm beams 
of life and love into the open bosom of the believer. 

4. Analogy hettveen the moral and physical laws 
of the universe. 

The laws which govern physical nature are 
analogous to those which the gosjpel introduces into 
the spiritual world. The earth is held to the sun 

of; and %rhat, with all their application, they could never find. 

Why then, so much ill-will stirring against us f If Divine truth 

' > a good use 
Lscretion; let 
religion triuv 

d by Google 



is come to perfection in our time, let us make a good use of the 
blessing ; let us govern our knowledge with discretion ; let super- 
stition and impiety be no more: and let true religion triumph in 
their stead." 
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by the power of attraction, and performs regularly 
its circuit around the central, sustaining luminary; 
maintaining, at the same time, its equal relations 
with its sister planets. But the moral system upon 
the earth is a chaos of derangement The attrac- 
tion of affection which holds the soul to God, has 
been broken, and the soul of man, actuated by self- 
ishness — ^revolvin^ upon its own centre only— jars 
in its course with its fellow spirits, and crosses their 
orbits; and the whole system of the spiritual world 
upon earth, revolves in disorder, the orbs wandering 
and rolling away from that centre of moral life and 
power which alone could hold, them in harmonious 
and happy motion. Into the midst of this chaos of 
disordered spiiits, God, the Sun of the spiritual 
world, came down. He shed light upon tlie moi*a. 
darkness, and by coming near, like the approaches 
of a mighty magnet, the attraction of his mercy, 
as manifested in Christ crucified, became so pow- 
erful, that many sjpirits, rolling away into dai'kness 
and destruction, telt the efficacy, and were drawn 
back, and caused to move again, in their regular 
orbits, around the * Light,* and * Life* and * Love* 
of the spiritual system. 

If free agency could be predicated of the bodies 
of the solar system, the gi-eat law which governs 
their movements might be expressed thus — Thou 
aJudt attract tlie Sun tptth all thy miglU, and thy 
sister planets as thyself. The same expression 
gives the great law of Ae spiritual world. * Thou 
shalt love the Lord with all thy soul, and thy neigh- 
bour as thyself.' Now, if a planet had broken away 
from its orbit, it would have a tendency to fly off 
for ever, and it never could be restored, unless the 
Bun, the great centre of attraction, could, in some 
way, follow it in its wanderings, and thus by the 
increased power of his attraction, as he approached 
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nearer to the fallen planet, attach it to himself, and 
then draw it back again to its original orbit. So 
with the human spirit; its affections were alienated 
&om God, the centre of spiritual attraction, and they 
could never have been restored, unless God had 
approached^ and by the increased power of his mercy, 
as manifested in the self-denial, sufferings, and 
death of Christ, united man again to himself, by 
the power of affection, that he might thus draw him 
up n>om his misery and sin, to revolre around him, 
in harmony and love, for ever. 

If this earth had, by some means, broken away 
from the sun, there would be no way possible of 
recovering it again to its place in the system, but 
that which has been mentioned — that the sun should 
leave his central position, and approach the wander- 
ing orb, and thus, by the increased power of his 
attraction, draw back the earth to its original posi- 
tion. But the Sim could not thus leave the centre 
of the system, without drawing all the other planets 
from their orbits by the movement to recover the 
lost one. The relations of the system would be 
broken up, and the whole solar economy sacrificed, 
if the universal and equal law of gravitation were 
infringed by the sun changing his position and his 
relations in the system. 

Further, the established laws of the physical 
universe would render it impossible that any other 
planet should be the instnmiont of recovering the 
earth to the sun. If another planet should approach 
the eai'th whQe tbufi wnnderijig, the increased 
power of attraction woulu cuuso the two globes to 
revolve around each other ; or if the approaching 
planet was of greater magnitude, the earth would 
• revolve as a satellite around it. But, this would 
not be to restore the earth to its place in the system, 
nor to its movement around iOie sun, but to fix it 
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in a wrong position and a wrong movement, and 
thus alienate it for ever from the central source of 
light and heat It follows, therefore, that in accord- 
ance with the established laws of the solar systemi 
the earth could never be recovered, but would fly 
off for ever, or be broken into asteroids. 

There would, therefore, be no way possible for 
the recovery of the earth, unless God diiould adopt 
an expedient unknown to the physical laws of the 
universe. (This, all who believe that God is 
Almighty, and himself the Author of those laws» 
will idlow that he might do.) That expedient must 
not destroy the great laws of the system, upon which 
the safety of all its parts depend, but an augmented 
force of attraction must be thrown upon the earth 
from the sun itself; which would be sufficient to 
check the force of its departing momentum, and 
gradually draw it back to its place. If a portion of 
the maguetio power of the sun ooidd be tlurown into 
the earth, an adhesion would take place between it 
and the earth, andtiien, after tiie cord was fastened, 
if that body of attractive matter could ascend again 
to the body of the sun, the earth would receive the 
returning impulse, and a new and peculiar influence 
would be created to draw it back to its allegiance 
to the sun. If, as has been said, the power came 
from any other body but the sun itself, or attracted 
towards any other body, the earth would lose its 
place in the system for eren\* 

So in the moral world : God's relations to the 
moral universe must be sustained. The infinite 
justice and holiness of the Divine law must not be 

* TheBe lUugtrationg are not to be applied to tbo mode of exist- 
ence, or subsistence, in the Godhead: butasQcJ is the Author 
of both the physical and moral laws, and as the attraction of 
grayitation in ph|rsic8 corresponds with the attraction of affection 
in morals, an analogy of what would be necessary under one, If 
tftken to what, was accomplished by Christ under the other. 
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oompromised. The end to be gained is, to draw 
man, as a revolted sinner, back to God, whOe the 
integrity of God's moral government is main 
tained. Now, affection is the attraction of the 
moral universe. And, in accordance with the 
foregoing deduction, to reclaim alienated man to 
God would be impossible; unless there should be a 
manifestation of the Godhead in the world, to 
attract to himself man's estranged affections; and 
then, after the affinity was fastened by faith, by 
his ascending again to the bosom of the Deity, 
mankind would thus be gradually drawn back to 
allegiance to Jehovah. 

5. Illuitrationt from nature and -the Scriptures, 

The plan of salvation is likened unto a vine 
which has fallen down from the boughs of an oak. 
It lies prone upon the ground ; it crawls in the 
dust, and all its tendrils and daspers, which were 
formed to hold it in the lofty place from which it 
had fallen, are twined around the weed and the 
bramble, and having no strength to raise itself, it 
lies fruitless and coiTupting, tied down to the base 
things of the earth. Now, how shall the vine 
arise from its fallen condition ? But one way is 
possible for the vine to rise again to the place 
B-om whence it had fallen. The bough of the lofty 
oak must be let down, or some communication 
must be formed connected with the top of the oak, 
and at the same time with the earth. Then, when 
the bough of the oak was let down to the place 
where the vine lay, its tender claspers might fasten 
upon it, and, thus supported, it might raise itself 
up, and bloom and bear fruit again in the 
lofty place from whence it fell. So with man — his 
affections had fallen from God, and were fastened 
to the base things of the earth JesuR Christ came 
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down, and by his humanity stood upon the earth, 
and by his Divinity raised his hands and united 
himself with the Deity of the everlasting Father : 
thus the fallen afifections of man may fasten upon 
him, and twine aroimd him, until they again 
ascend to the bosom of the Godhead, from whence 
they feU. 

It was thus that prophets, evangelists, apostles, 
and the Son of God himself, presented the Divine 
scheme of human redemption. Christ is the 
" Branch" by which the vine may recover itself 
fr-om its prone and base condition : he is the "Arm 
of the Lord" by which he reaches down and rescues 
siniul men from the ruins of the fall : " through 
whom," says Peter, "ye believe in God," [that is, 
believe in God manifested through Christ,] "that 
raised him up from the dead, and gave him gloiy, 
that your faith and hope might be in God.** Says 
Paul, " Your life is hid with Christ in God." Jesus 
himself proclaimed that the believer should have 
within him " a well of water, springing up into 
everlasting life" — that is, he that believeth in 
Christ crucified, the hard heart within him will be 
struck by the rod of faith, and in his soul there 
will be a well of pure and living afibction springing 
up to God for ever And again: "Jesus cried 
and said, He that believeth on me, believeth not 
on me, but on him that sent me, and he that 
seeth me seeth him that sent me :" that is, Christ 
was God acting; developing the Divine attributes 
through human nature, so tibat men might appre- 
hend and realise them. God might have been as 
merciful as he is, if Christ had never died ; but 
man could never have known the extent, nor felt 
the power, of his mercy, but by the exhibition on 
the cross. His mercy could have been manifested 
to man's heart in no other way. And men cannot 
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love God for what he truly is, unless they love hipi 
as manifested in the suffering and death of Christ 
Jesus. "I am the Way, the Truth, and the Life; no 
man cometh unto the Father hut by me.'^ "If ye 
bad known me, ye would have known my Father 
also ; and from henceforth ye know bimi and hare 
seen him/' 

6. The preceding views establiehed by reductio ad 
ahmrdum. 

It is necessaiy that man should know the cha- 
racter of the true God, and feel the influence of 
that character upon his mind and heart. But 
himian nature, as at present constituted, could not 
be made to feel the goodness of God's mercy, unless 
God — blessed be his name! — should make self- 
denials for man's benefit ; either by assuming 
human nature, or in some other way. (And is it 
not true that God could make self-denials for men in 
no other way that would be plain to their appre- 
hension, except by embodying his Godhead in human 
nature ?) Mercy can bo manifested to man, so as 
to make an impression upon his heart, in no other 
way than by labour and self-denial. This principle 
is obvious. Suppose an individual is confined, 
under condemnation of the law, and the governor, 
in the exercise of his powers, pardons him: 
this act of clemency would produce upon the 
heart of the criminal no particular effect, either 
to make him grateful, or to make him better. He 
might, perhaps, be sensible of a complacent feeling 
for the release granted ; but so long as he knew 
that his release cost the governor nothing but a 
volition of his will, there would be no basis in the 

Erisoner's mind for gratitude and love. The 
berated man would feel more gratitude to one of 
his friends, who had laboxired to get petitions 
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beibre the goyernor for his release, than to tha 
governor who released him. To vary the iiius- 
Nation — suppose that two persons, who are liable 
to be destroyed in the flames of a burning dweU* 
ingi are rescued by two separate individuals. The 
one is enabled to escape by an individual who, 
perceiving his danger, steps up to the door and 
opens it, without any effort or self-denial on his 
part. The other is rescued in a Afferent manner. 
An individual, perceiving his danger and liability 
to death, ascends to him, and by a severe effort, 
and while he is himself suffering f^om the flames, 
holds open the door until the inmate escapes for 
his life. Now the one who opened the door with- 
out self-denial, may have been merciful, and the 
individual relieved would recognise the act as a 
kindnesadone to one in peril; but no one would 
feel that that act proved that the man who delivered 
the other manifested any special mercy, because 
any man would have done the same act. But the 
one who ascended the ladder and rescued, by peril, 
and by personal suffering, the individual liable to 
death, would manifest special mercy, and all who 
observed it would acknowledge the claim ; and the 
individual rescued would feel the mercy of the act, 
melting his heart into gratitude to his deliverer, 
unless his heart were a moral petiifaction. 

What are, in reality, the facts by which alone 
men may know that any being- possesses a bene- 
volent nature ? Not, certainly, by that being 
conferring benefits upon others, which cost him 
neither personal labour nor self-denial; because 
we could not tell but these favoiu*s would cease the . 
moment they involved the least degree of sacrifice, 
or the moment tliey interfered with his selfish 
interests But when it requires a sacrifice, on the 
part of a benefaxjtor, to bestow a favour, and that 
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saorifice is made, then benevolence of heart is made 
evidently manifest. Now mark-any being who 
is prompted, by benevolence of heart, to make 
BacrifioAS, may not lose happiness, in the aggre- 
gate, by so doing ; for a benevolent nature finds 
happiness in performing benevolent acts. Self 
denials are, therefore, not only the appropriate 
method of manifesting benevolence to men, but they 
are likewise the appropriate manifestations of a 
benevolent nature. Now, suppose God is perfectly 
benevolent; then, it follows in view of the fore 
going deductions, in order to manifest his true 
nature to men, self-denials would be necessary, in 
order that men might see and feel that *' God is 
love." It is clear, therefore, that those who reject 
the Divinity of Christ, as connected with the atone 
ment, cannot believe in God's benevolence; be- 
cause God is really as benevolent as the self-denials 
of Christ (believed in as Divine) will lead men to 
feel that he is : nor can they believe in the mercy 
of God in any way that will produce an effect upon 
their hearts. To say that the human heart can be 
deeply affected by mercy that is not manifested by 
self-denial, is to show but little knowledge of the 
springs which move the inner life ot the human 
soul. Man will feel a degree of love and g^ratituda 
for a benefactor who manifests an interest in his 
wants, and labours to supply them; but he will feel 
a greater degree of grateful love for the benefactor 
who manifests an interest in his wants, and makes 
self-denials to aid him. To deny, therefore, thd 
Divine and meritorious character of the atonement, 
is to shut out both the evidence and the effect of 
God*s mercy from the soul 

In accordance with this view, is the teaching oi 
the Scriptures. There is but one tking which is 
charged against men, in the New Testament, as a 
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(tmdamental and soul-destroying heresy ^ and that 
is, not denying the Lord, but " denying the Lord 
that bought them." It is rejecting the purchase of 
Christ by his self-denying atonement, which causes 
the destruction of the soul, because it rejects the 
truth which alone can produce love to the God of 
love. 

But further : the facts have been fully proTed, 
that God Jehoyah, by taking a persond mterest 
in the well-being of the Israelites, and labouring to 
secure their redemption, secured their affections to 
himself; and that his acts of mercy produced this 
effect was manifested by their song after their 
final deliverance at the Bied Sea. ** 1 will sing unto 
the Lord, for he hath triumphed gloriously: the horse 
and his rider hath ho thrown intotiie sea. The Lord 
is my strength and song, and he is become my 
salvation.'' In like manner, Jesus Christ secured 
to himself, in a greater de^free, the affections of 
Christians, by his self-denymg life and death, to 
ransom them from spiritual bondage and misery 
The Israelites in Egypt were under a temporal law 
so severe, that while they suffered in the greatest 
degree, they could not fiilnl its requirements : they 
therefore loved Jehovah for temporal deliverance. 
The believer was imder a spiritual law, the require^ 
ments of which he could not fulfil, and therefore 
he loved Chiist for spiritual deliverance. This 
fact, that the supreme affection of believers was 
thus fixed upon Christ, and fixed upon him in view 
of his self-sacrificing love for them, is manifest 
throughout the whole New Testament— even more 
manifest than that the Jews loved Jehovah for 
temporal deliverance. " The love of Christ con 
strameth us ;** says one : thus manifesting that liis 
very life was actuated by affection for Jesus. Says 
another— speaking of early Christians generally— 
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"Whom [Christ] haTing not seen, ye We; in 
wbooi^ though now ye see him not, yet believing, 
je rejoice with joy unspeakable and mil of glory." 
!nie bible requires men to perform their religious 
duties, moved by love to Christ: " And whatsoever 
ye do, do it heartily, as to the Lord, and not unto 
men ; knowinj? that aK the Lord ye shall receive 
the reward of the inheritance : for ye serve the 
Lord Christ" Mark — ^these Christians were xpoved 
in what they did, wh&t they said, and what they 
felt, by love to Qirist: love to Jesus actuated their 
whole oeing, body, and souL It governed them. 

Now, suppose that Jesus Chnst was not Qod, 
nor a true manifestation of the Godhead in human 
nature, but a man, or angel, authorised by God to 
accomplish the redemption of 'tiie human race from 
sin and misery. In doing this, it appears, from 
the nature of things, and from the Scriptures, that 
he did what was adapted to, and what does, draw 
the heart of everv true believer — as in the case of 
the apostle and the early Christians — ^unto himself, 
as the supreme or governing object of affection. 
Their will is governed by the will of Christ ; and 
love to him moves their heart and hands. Now, 
if it be true that Jesus Christ is not God, then he 
hais devised and executed a plan by which Ihe 
supreme affections of the hmnan heart are drawn 
to himself, and alienated from God, the proper 
object of love and worship : and, God having 
aijtthorised this plan, he has devised means to 
make man love Christ, the creature, more than 
the Creator, who is Qod over all, blessed for 
evermore 

But, it is said that, Christ having taught and 
suffered by (Jie will and authority of Gt>d, we are 
nnde^ obligation to love God for what Christ has 
done for us. It is answered, that this is impossible. 
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Wd panno^ )oiFe Que b^mg for what anoiher does oi 
auffer^ on our behalf We oan lore no being fbr 
labours and self-denials in our behalf, but that 
being who voluntarily labours and denies himself. 
It is the kindness and mercy exhibited in the self- 
denial that moves the afieotions ; and the affeotions 
can move to np being but the one that makes the 
self-denials, because it is the self-denials that draw 
out the love of tlie heart. 

It is still saidi that Christ was sent by God, to do 
his will, and not his own ; and therefore we ought 
to love God, as the Being to whom gratitude and 
love are due, for what Christ said and su0ered. 
Then it is answered : If God willed that Christ, aa 
a creature of his, shoidd come, and bv his sufferings 
and death redeem sinners, we ought not to love 
Christ for it, because he did it as a creature, in 
obedience to the commands of God, and was aot 
self-moved nor meritorious in the work; and we 
cannot love God for it, for the labour and self-denial 
were not borne by him. And further ; If one being, 
by an act of his authority, should cause another, 
innocent being to suffer, in order that he might 
be loved who had imposed the suffering, but not 
borne it, it would render him unworthy of love 
If God had caused Jesus Christ, being his ereatvyre, 
to suffer, that he might be loved himself for 
Christ's suffbrings, while he had no eonnezion with 
them, instead of suoh an exhibition, on the part fd 
God, producing love to him, it would produce pity 
for Christ, and aversion towacds God. So dmt, 
neither God, nor Christ, nor any other being, can 
be loved for meroy extended, by self-denials, to the 
needy, ludess those self-denials were produced b^ a 
voluntary act of mercy upon the part of the bemg 
who suffers i^m ; and no b«ng, but the one w^ 
made the saorifices, could be moritorious in the 
f2 
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case. It follows, therefore, inoontrovertlbly, iktA 
if Christ was a creature — ^no matter of how exalteH 
wordi — and not God ; and if God approved of his 
work in saving- sinners, he approved of treason 
against his own government ; DeoauBe, in that case, 
the work of Christ was adapted to draw, and did 
necessarily draw, the affections of the human soul 
to himseu^ as its spiritual Savioiur, and thus, 
alienate them from God, their rightful object 
And Jesus Christ himself had the desi^ of draw 
ing men's affections to himself in view, by his 
erucifizion : says he, ** and I, if I be lifted up from 
the earth, will draw all men unto me.*' ^Diis he 
said, signifying *what death he should die : thus 
distinctly stating that it was the self-denials and 
mercy exhibited in the crucifixion that would draw 
"out the affections of the human soul, and that 
those affections would be drawn to himself as the 
sufifering Saviour. But that God would sanction 
a scheme which would involve treason against 
himself, and that Christ should participate in it, is 
absurd and impossible, and therefore cannot be 
true. 

But if the Divine nature was united with the 
htmian, in the teaching and work of Christ — ^if 
" Ghod was in Christ," [drawing the affections of 
men, or] " reconciling the world unto himself" — if, 
when Christ was lifted up, as Moses lifted up the 
serpent in the wilderness, he drew, as he said he 
would, the affections of all believers unto himself; 
and then. If he ascended, as the second person of 
the Trinity, into the bosom of the eternal Godhead 
— ^He, thereby, after he had engaged, by his work 
on earth, the affections of the human soul, bore 
them up to the bosom of the Father, from whence 
they had fallen. Thus the ruins of the fall were 
rebuilt, and the affections of the human soul again 
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iostored to God, the Creator, and proper object of 
supreme love. Oh the length, and the breadth, 
and the depth, and the height, of the Divine wisdom 
and goodness, as manifested in the wonderful plan 
of salvation 1 " Great is the mystery of godliness : 
God was manifest in the flesh, justified in the 
spirit, seen of angels, preached unto the Gentiles, 
belieyed on in the world, received up into glory*' 
Amen: blessing and honour, dominion and power, 
be unto him that sitteth upon the tArone, and 
unto the Lamb, for ever and ever: Amen and 
amen. 
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CHAPTEB XVI. 

cdnomnma f nls htfluenoe ov vaith in ohriby 

UPON TEA HO&AL DISPOSITION AND MOBAL POWSBS 
6f TH£ soul. • 

It has been demonstrated that the teaching and 
atonement of God the Saviour would draw to him, 
b^ faith, liie affections of the human heart. We 
will now inquire what particular effect that faith 
in Christ which works by love, has upon the moral 
disposition, the conscience, the imagination, and 
the life of believers. Would faith in Christ, as a 
Divine, suffering Saviour, quicken, and . regidate, 
and harmonize tiie moral powers of the soul ? 

1. The influence qf faith in Christ upon the 
moral disposition of the soul. — ^When its disposition 
Is affected, the soul is affected to the centre of its 
being. By disposition, is meant the desires or 
pred^ections of the heart, which influence the 
choice of the will to good or evil. The radical 
difference of character in spirits depends upoQ 
their disposition. The spirit that has a settled 
love for sin and hatred for hoUness, is a devU, 
whether it be in time or eternity — embodied or 
disembodied. And that spirit which has a settled 
love for holiness, is a benevolent spmt, in what- 
ever condition it exists. A devil or malignant 
spirit is one that seeks its gratification in habit- 
ually doing evil. A holy being, of benevolent 
spuit, 18 one that finds its gratification in habit 
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mdly doing good. Whatever, therefore, afibots 
the moral diBposition of the soul, affects, radicallj, 
the character of the soul. It becomes, therefore, 
a question of the deepest interest — ^What effect 
mil faith in Christ hare upon man's moral dis- 
position ? 

The solution of this inquiry is not difficult. Is 
Jesus Christ holy ? All Christendoin, sceptics and 
believers, answers in the affirmative. Now the 
love of a holy being will, as a necessarr result, 
counteract unholiness in the heart Holiness is 
the antagonist principle of sin. The soul cannot 
love a holy being and at the same time cherish 
those principles and exercises Which it is con- 
scious are offensive to the soul of the beloved 
object. From the nature of the case, love to holi- 
ness will produce opposition to sin. Love is the 
fulfilling of the law, and sin is the transgression of 
the law ; so that, while the soul is entirely actuated 
in all its exercises, by pure love to Christ, those 
exercises of the heart cannot be sinful. 

When the heart is attached to anv being, espe 
cially when that being is lovely and pure in bis 
character, it becomes averse to everything which, 
from its evil nature, causes suffering to the object 
of its affections. There are few things which will 
cause one to feel so sensibly the evil of sin, ad to 
see that his sins are causing anguish to one that 
he loves. 

It is said of Zeleiicus, a king of the ancient Loofi, 
that he enacted a law, the penalty of which was 
that the offender should lose both his eyes. One 
of his sons became a transgressor of that law. 
The father had his attachment to his son, and the 
law he himself had promulgated as righteous in ltd 
requirements and iu its penalty. The lawgiver, it 
is said, ordered his son into his presence, and 
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required that one of his eyes should be taken oul; 
and then, in order to show mercj to his son, and 
at the same time maintain the penalty of the lav, 
be sacrificed one of his own- eyes as a ransom for 
the remaining eye of his child. Now we do not 
refer to this case as a perfect analogyt but to show 
the moral efiTect of such an exhibition of justice 
and self-sacrificing mercy. As man is constituted, 
it is perfectly certain that this transaction would 
produce two effects; one upon the subjects of the 
Jdng, which would be to impress upon every heart 
that the law was sacred, and that tiie lawgiver thus 
regarded it This impression would be made 
much more strongly than it would have been if 
the king had ordered that his son should lose both 
his eyes; because it manifested, in the strongest 
manner possible, his love for his son, and his 
sacred regard for his law. If he had allowed his 
son to escape, it would have exhibited to his sub- 
jects less love for his law; and if he had executed 
the whole penalty of the law upon the son, instead 
of bearing a portion of- it himself, he would have 
manifested less love for his son. The king was 
the lawgiver; he therefore had the power to pardon 
his son, without inflicting the penalty upon him, 
and without enduring any sacrifice himself. Every 
mind, therefore, would feel that it was a voluntary 
act on the part of the king ; and such an exhibi- 
tion of justice and mercy, maintaining the law and 
saving his son by his own sacrifice, would impress 
all minds with the deepest reverence for the cha- 
racter of the lawgiver, and for the sacredness of 
the law. 

But another effect, deep and lasting in its cha 
racter, would be produced upon the son who had 
transgressed the law. Every time that he looked 
upon his father, or remembered what he had 
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Buffered for his transgression, it would inci'ease his 
love for him, increase his reverence for the law, 
and cause an ahhorrence of his crime to arise in 
his soul. His feelings would be more kind towards 
his sire, more submissive to the law, and more 
averse to transgression. 

Now this is precisely the effect necessary to be 
produced, in order that pardon may be extended 
to transgressors, and yet just and righteous govern- 
ment be maintained. If civil law had some expe- 
dient by which, with the oflbr of pardon, some 
influence could be exerted upon the heart of the 
transgressor which would entirely change his 
character ; an influence which would make him 
love the law he had transgressed, hate the ciime he 
had committed, hate himself for committing it, and 
implant within him the spirit of an obedient and 
faithful subject — ^if such an effect could be produced 
by pardon, then pardon would be safe; because 
there would be some means, or some moral powei 
connected with it, that would, at the same time 
that the pardon was granted, change the moral 
disposition of the criminal from that of a rebellious, 
to that of a faithful and affectionate subject. Tliis 
expedient the civil law can never have. Such an 
expedient was that of Zeleucus, the self-sacrificed 
lawgiver and father. Such an expedient, in some 
respects, in the moral government of God, is the 
atoning sacrifice of Jesus Christ. " T/e," says 
the prophet, "was bruised for our iniquities;" 
says the apostle, " He bore our sins in his own 
body on the tree ;" says himself, ** this is my body 
broken for you." Now two effects would follow 
tins exhibition of the self-sacrificing love of Christ. 
One in the heart of the believing sinner: every 
time he realised by faith that the l)ivine Saviour 
suffered the rebuke, the scorn, and the prosit OS a 
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sacrifioe for his sins, he would regard the Sarioiir 
with gieater love; and sin, which caused the 
sufiermg of his Divine Benefactor, he would regard 
in himself and others with greater abhorrence 
Another effect which would result, would be, that 
all the holy beings in the universe, if they had 
Knowledge of the self-sacrifice of Qod the Sayiour, 
as an atonement to maintain the law and redeem 
sinners, would be inspired with greater rererence 
for the eternal law, and greater arersion to sin. 
Thus would the ffflth of Christ affect the moral 
disposition of belie vers, and of all holy beings 
throughout the universe ; drawing the believer 
back to holiness and obedience, and adding a new 
motive to confirm holy btings in happy allegi- 
ance. 

The language of the apostle confirms this view : 
*''What the law could not do, in that it was 
weak through the flesh, God, sending his own Son, 
in the likeness of sinful flesh, and for sin, con 
demned sin in the flesh." — That is, the law, al- 
though it had power to show to the mind the evil 
and the guilt of sin, had no power to produce in 
the heart an aversion to it; but Christ coming in 
the body, and dying for sin, in that way reaches 
man's moral feenngs, and creates a sentiment of 
eondemnation of, or aversion to, sin in the heart of 
every believer. 

A feeling cannot be manifested by intellect or 
will. A commimication of knowledge, or law, 
does not manifest feeling so that it produces feel- 
ing in others. The moral feelings of God were 
manifested by the sacrifice of Christ ; and that 
I manifestation, through the flesh, afiects the moral 
1 feelings of man, assimilates them to God, and 
\produoes an aversion to sin — ^the abominable thing 
Which God hates. Blessed faith! ^hioh, while it 
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purifies the heart, works by the sweet inflaence of 
lore in accomplishing the believer's sanctification. 

2. The infljience of faith in Christ upon the moral 
tense, or conscience of believers. — To a mind en- 
dowed with the higher qualities of reason, there ^ 
can he n6 more interesting thought than th&t 
ilt>ticed in a previous demonstration ; which was, 
that a man's conscience is guided by his fkith 
Conscience is the highest moral faculty, or rather 
the governing moral power of the soul ; and this 
governing faculty va regidated and conlxolled by 
faith. Man's conscience always follows his religi- 
ous belief, dnd changes with it, and grows weak or 
strong with it. Now, as God has so constituted 
the sold that the affections, and likewise the con- 
science, are affected and controlled by faith ; and 
the purity of the one, and the integrity of the 
other, and the activity of both, depend upon what 
man believes ; — this being true, no mind can 
avoid the conviction, that me principle of faith, 
which Christ has laid at the foundation of the 
Christian system, is, from the nature of things, the 
only principle through the operation of which 
inan's moral powers can be brought into happy, 
harmonious, and perfect activity. But this happy 
efibct, as has been shown, can be produced only by 
faith in the truth ; and besides, it is an intuition 
of reason, that God certainly would not make the 
soul so that its moral powers would be controlled 
by faith, and then cause that faith, in falsehood 
should perfect and make happy those powers 
Such a supposition would be a violation of reason, 
as well as an impiety. In searching, therefore, for 
the answer to the mquiry. What is truth? as it 
concerns the spiritual interests of man, the direct 
process of solution would be, to inquire what 
effect certain facts, or supposed facts, would have 
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iipon the moral diroosition and moral powers of 
the soul ; and that faith which quickens and recti- 
fies those powers, as we have noticed, is necessarily 
tnith. 

We come now to the inquiry, What effect has 
faith in Ghrist-^n the Divinity of his person, in 
his teaching, and in his atonement for sin — upon 
the conscience of believers t 

The answer is plain. Those who receiyed Christ 
as possessing supreme authority as a Divine 
Teacher — their faith would so affect their con 
science, that it would reprove for ©vMy neglect of 
conformity to the example of Jesus. The moment 
faiUi recognises Christ as a Divine instructor^ that 
moment conscience recognises his instruction and 
his example as ohligatory to he received and 
practised. To the believer, the teachings and 
example of Christ have not only the force of truth, 
recognised as such by the understanding, but they 
have likewise the authority of supreme law, as 
coming from that Divine Being who is the rightful 
Lawgiver of the soul. Now then, if faith in Christ 
would regulate the conscience according to his 
example and precepts, the only inquiry which 
remains is, Were the example and precepts of Christ 
a perfect rule of duty towards God and men? 
This inquiry has been the subject of examination 
in another chapter, in which the fact was shown — 
which has been generally admitted by all men, 
believers and sceptics — that Christ's example of 
piety towards God, and kindness towards men, 
was perfect When this is admitted, the consecu- 
tive fact follows, whether men perceive it or not, 
that in the case of all who receive him as their 
Lord and Lawgiver, the conscience would be regu- 
lated according to a perfect standard, and guided 
by a perfect rule- 
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But further — ^While it is true that a knowledge 
of duty guides the conscience, and a knowledge of 
the Divine authority of Che lawgiver binds it, by 
imposing a sense of obligation; it is likewise true 
that faith in Christ's atoning sacrifice has pecidiar 
efficacy to strengthen this sense of obligation. Two 
men may have an equal knowledge of auty, and yet 
one feel, much more than the other, a sense of 
obligation to perform it : whatever, therefore, in- 
creases the sense of obligation, increases the power 
of conscience, and thereby promotes in a greater 
degree, active conformity of the life to the rule of 
duty. 

The atonement of Christ increases the sense of 
obligation, by waking into exercise, giatitude and 
hope in the soul of the believer. Gratitude gives 
the conscience a power in the soul where it exists, 
which could arise from no other source. Conscience 
reproves for the neglect of known duty ; but to 
neglect duty, when it involves the sense of grati- 
tude to the kindest of benefactors, is to arm the 
moral sense of the soul with a two-edfi[ed sword. 
When the lawgiver is likewise the benefactor, con- 
science rebukes, not onlv for wrong doing, but for 
ingratitude. One step mrther-— 

When the being who daims our obedience, is not 
only our benefactor, but the object of all our hopes, 
the power of obligation is still further increased. 
To disobey a being whom we ought to obey, would 
be wrong ; to disobey that being, if he was our self- 
denying benefactor, would be ingratitude added to 
the wrong; and to disobey that being, if from him 
we hoped for all future good, would be to add im- 
worthiness to wrong and ingratitude : thus, faith 
in tlhiist Jesus combines ti^e sense of wrong, of 
ingi'atitude, and unwortliiness, in the rebuke which 
conscience gives to tho ddinqueut believer ; and 
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obedience to tbe Redeemer's example and precepts 
18 enforced by the united power of duty, gratitude* 
and bope. 

Further, and finally — Conscience recognises tbe 
fact that our obligation of gratitude is m proportion 
to tbe benefit conferred. If a benefactor baa 
endured great sacrifices and self-denials to benefit 
us, tbe obligation of gratitude binds us the more 
strongly to respect the will and feelings of tbat 
individual. Conscience feels the obligation of 
gratitude just in proportion to the self-denials and 
sacrifices made in our behalf. If a friend risks his 
interest to the amount of a dollar, or an hour of 
time, to benefit us, the obligation of gratitude upon 
the conscience is light, but still there is a sense of 
obligation ; but if a friend risks his life, and wades 
through deep afflictions, to confer benefits, the 
universal conscience of man would affirm the obVN 
gation, and would reprobate the conduct of the 
individual benefited* <^e base and unnatural, if he 
did not ever after manifest an affectionate regard 
for the interests and the desires of his benefactor. 

Thus, by faith in Jesus Cbrist, the conscience is 
not only guided by a perfect rule, but it is likewise 
quickened and empowered by a perfect sense of 
obligation. Christ is the Divine Lawgiver ; therefore 
it is right to obey him. He is our Benefactor; 
gratitude, therefore, requires obedience : but as our - 
Benefactor he has endured the utmost self-denial 
and sacrifice for our sake, therefore we are under 
the utmost obligation of gratitude to return self- 
denial and sacrifice for his sake ; or, in the words 
of an apostle, *' He died for all, that they which live 
should not henceforth live unto themselves, but 
unto him which died for them, and rose again ;" and 
added to this, our hope of all future good rests in 
the same Being that right and gratitude require us 
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to obey and love. Thus does a perfect faith in 
Christ perfect the conscience of believers, by guid- 
ing, quickening, and by producing a perfect 3e|ise 
of obligation. 

3. The inftuenee ^f faith in OhrUt upon tT^ 
imagination. — ^There are few exercises of me mind 
fraught with so much evil, and yet so little regarded, 
as that of an eril imagination. Many individuals 
spend much of their time in a labour of spirit which 
is vain and useless, and often very hurtful to the 
moral character of the soul. The spirit is borne off 
upon the wings of an active imagination, and ex- 
patiates among ideal conceptions that are improb^r 
ble, absurd, and sinful. Some people spond about 
as much time in day dreams as they dp i^ night 
dreams. Imaginationa of popularitv, pleasure, pv 
wealth, employ the minds of worldly men, a|id 
perchance tiie Christian dreams of wealth, and ol 
magnificent plans oi benevolenee, or of scheiyies 
less pious in their character* It i9 difficult tp con- 
vey a distinct idea of the evil under consideration, 
without supposing a case like the following : 

One day while a young man was employed 
silently about his usual pursuits, he imagmed a 
train of circumstances by which he supposed him- 
self to be put in possession of great wealth; and 
then he imagined that he would be the master of a 
splendid mansion surroimded with grounds devoted 
to profit and amusement — he would keep horses 
and conveyances that would be perfect in all points, 
and servants that would want nothing in faithful- 
ness or afiection — he would be great in the eyes of 
men, and associate with the great among men, and 
render himself admired or honoured by his genera 
tion. Thus his soul wandered, for hours, amid the 
ideal creations of his own fancy. 
Now, much of men's time, when their attention 
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might be employed bj useful topics of thought, is 
thus spent in building * castles in the air/ Some 
extraordinary circumstance is thought of by which 
they might be enriched, and then hours are wasted 
in foolishly imagining the manner in which they 
would expend their imaginary funds. Such excur- 
sions of the fancy may be said to be comparatively 
innocent, and they are so, compared with the more 
guilty exercises of a gi*eat portion of mankind. 
The mind of the poUtician and the partisan divine 
is employed in forming schemes of triumph over 
their opponents. The minds of the votaries of 
fashion, of both -sexes, are employed in imagining 
displays and triumphs at home and abroad ; ana 
those of them who are vicious at heart, not having 
their attention engaged by any useful occupation, 
pollute their souls by cherishing imaginary scenes 
of folly and lewdness. And not only the worthless 
votaries of the world, but likewise the followers of 
the holy Jesus, are sometimes led captive by an 
unsanctified imagination. Not that tiiey indulge 
in the sinful reveries which characterise the un- 
regenerate sons and daughters of time and sense ; 
but their thoughts wander to improfitable topics, 
and wander at times when they should be fixed on 
those truths which have a sanctiMng efficacy upon 
the heart In the solemn assemblies for public 
worship, many of those whose bodies are bowed 
and their eyes closed in token of reverence for God, 
are yet mocking their MaJcer by assuming tlie 
external semblance of worshippers, while their souls 
are away wandering amid a labyrinth of irrelevant 
and sinM thought. 

It is not affirmed that the exercises of the imagi- 
nation are necessarily evU. Imagination is one of 
the noblest attributes of the human spirit; and there 
is something in the fact, that the soul has power to 
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cteate, by its own combinations, scenes of rare 
beauty, and of perfect happiness, unsullied by the 
imperfections which pertain to earthly things, that 
indicates not only its nobility, but perhaps its future 
life. "Wlien the imagination is employed in paint- 
ing the beauties of nature, or in collecting the 
beauties of sentiment and devotion, and in grouping 
tiiem together by the sweet measures of poetry, its 
exercises have a benign influence upon the spirit 
It is like presenting ' apples of gold in pictures o1 
silver* for the survey of ue soul. The imagination 
may degrade and corrupt, or it majr elevate and 
refine the feelings of the heart The inquiry, then, 
is important. How may the exercises of the imagi- 
nation be controlled and directed so that their 
influence upon the soul shall not be injurious, but 
ennobling and purifying ? Would faitii in Christ 
turn the sympathies of the soul away from those 
gifted but guilty minds — 

*' Whose poisoned soog 
Would blend the bounds of right and wronf } 
And hold, with nreet but cursed art, 
Their incantations o'er the heart. 
Till every pulse of pure desire 
Throbs with the glow of passion's fire, 
And loTe, and reason's mud control, 
Yield to the simoon of the soul I" 

When the conscience had become purified and 
quickened, it would be a check upon the erratie 
movements of the imagination ; and when the dis- 
position was coiTected, it would be disinclined to 
every unholy exercise ; so that, in the believer, the 
disinclination of the will and the disapprobation of 
the conscience would be powerful aids in bringing 
into subjection the imaginative faculty. But, 'more 
than this, faith in Christ would have a direct influ- 
ence in correcting the evils of the imagination. It 
is a law of mind, that tlie subject which interests an 
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. individual most, subordinates aJl other subjects to 
itself » or removes them from the mind and assumes 
their place. As a group of persons, who might be 
socially conversing upon a variety of topics, if some 
venerable individual should enter and introduce an 
absorbing subject, in which all felt interested, minor 
topics would be forgotten in the interest created by 
the master subject; — so when 'Christ crucified' 
enters the presence-chamber of the believer's soul, 
the high moral powers of the mind bow around in 
obeisance ; and even imagination folds her starry 
wings around her face, and bows before Immanuel 
When the cross of Christ becomes the central sub- 
ject of the soul, it has power to chasten the imagi- 
nation, and subdue its wajrwardness by the sublime 
exhibition of the bleeding mercy in the atonement 
The apostle perceived the efficacy of the cross in 
subduing vain reasoning and an evil imagination, 
and alludes to it in language possessing both 
strengtli and beauty, as " casting down imagina 
tions, and every high thing that exalteth itself 
against the knowledge of Otod, and [mark] biing- 
ing into captivity every thought to me obedience 
of Christ." 

That these views are not idle speculations, but 
tnithful realities, is affirmed by the experience of 
every Christian. When the imagination is wander- 
ing to unprofitable or forbidden subjects, all that is 
necessary in order to break the chain of evil sugges 
tion, and introduce into the mind a profitable train 
of thought, is to turn the eye of the soul upon the 
*' Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin of the 
world." By the presence of this delightful and 
sacred idea every unworthy and hmtfol thought 
will be awed out of the mind. 

Thus does faith in the blessed Jesus conti^ol and 
purify the imagination of believers. 
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4. Th$ influence of faith in Ohrist uptm the Itfe : 
leading tnan to euch conduct as wiU eventually ao- 
eomplish the salvation of the whole human fc^mily^ 

It is certain that men have all the facilities, 
which, if rightly directed, would be necessaiy to 
enable them to benefit and bless each other, sup- 
pose one individual did all in his power to ^o others 
good and make them happy» who can limit the 
amount of consolation wMch that man might im- 
part to the children of want and sorrow ; or the 
amount of light he might shed upon the minds of 
^e igx^orant; or the rebukes and warnings he 
miglit soured in the cars of those ymo persisted in 
sin ? Suppose a whole community of such indivi- 
duals, denying themselves the selfish ease and 
worlij plefwiures which the children of this world 
seek auer, and devotiiig their lives to spread around 
them the blessings aiid benefits of t^e gospel — 
should individuals or commimities desure tlius to 
devote their lives to benevolence instead pf selfish 
effort — ^it is certain the Creator has endowed them 
with every faculty necessary to the accomplishment 
of such a work. They have hearts to love their 
fellow-men : they have reason and knowledge to 
learn themselves, and then to instruct others. They 
can travel to where tl)e ignorant and the needy 
dwell, either at home or abroad: or, if they feel 
disqualified personally to do this, they have hands 
to labour for the means to send others on ciTands 
of benevolence throughout the world. That men 
have been created with the faculties, therefore, to 
diffuse the blessings which they possess, tliroughout 
the world, no one can doubt. 

But, secondly. Men are so constituted, that the 
exercise of those faculties, in a manner that would 
bless others, would likewise produce a blessing in 
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their own f90uls. It is a fact in experience, ai well 
as philosophy, that the exercise of any power of the 
8om, gives increased strength to that power. By 
exercising their selfish and malevolent feelings, 
men hecome continually more selfish and malevo- 
lent; while, on the contrary, by exercising self- 
denial and the benevolent reelings, men become 
continufdly more benevolent. Selfishness, all admit, 
is aD evil in the heart. Self-denial is its antagonist 
principle ; and it is by invigorating llie latter by 
exercise, tiiat the former evil principle is to be eradi* 
cated. It would, therefore, be the greatest benefit 
to those who {assessed blessings, to induce them to 
exercise benevolence by communicating them to 
others. 

It follows, therefore, that not only the greatest 
good of the guilty and the ignorant, reouire self 
denying benevolence, in those who have tne means 
and the power to enlighten and guide them to truth 
and happiness ; but likewise, that the ^[reatest good 
of tiiose possessing blessings, is, to impart them to 
others. " Tt is more blessed to give than to receive :" 
because, by the exercise of self-denial to do good, 
benevolence is strengthened in the soul ; and from 
benevolent exercises arises the blessedness of the 
spirit. Men are constantly making sacrifices to 
advance their own aggrandizement, and thus, by 
increasing their own selfishness, they make them 
selves more miserable: the great end to be gained, 
is to lead them to make sacrifices for others, and 
thus, with others, bless themselves. 

Now, no one doubts that the whole human 
family, in the days of Christ, needed the blessing 
of an enlightening' and purifying religion. And no 
one doubts that the ultimate end of a religion from 
heaven would be the gi-eatest ultimate good of the 
entire race Three things, then, ai*e obvious: 1 
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That a religion from heaven woiild be designed uld- 
matelj to bless the whole world. 2. That the best 
good of mankind, as a family, required that they 
should be the instruments in disseminating this 
religion among themselves 8. That the principle 
of self-denial, or denying ourselves the ease and 
pleasures of selfishness, in order to perform acts of 
benevolence, is the ^eat principle by which the 
operation of spreading this religion would be 
carried on. 

Now, Jesus Christ professed to give a universal 
spiritual religion ; one which encircled in its design, 
and was to bless by its influence, the whole family 
of man ; and faith he set forth as the great motive- 
power of the whole plan. The question then is — 
Would faith in Christ' lead men to that method of 
living and acting, and to the possession of those 
^iews and feelings which would make them instru 
mental in benefiting each other, and which would 
destroy selfishness and promote the happiness and 
interest of the whole fainily of man, in accordance 
with the three principles aliove specified ? 

1. It has been shown that the example and pre- 
cepts of Christ become the guide to conscience, and 
the rule of faith and practice for all believers. What* 
then, has Christ saia and done to induce men to do 
each other good, and to unite the race of man in 
one harmonious and happy family? 

The gospel of Christ possesses all the character 
istics of a universal religion. It U adapted to hur 
man nature: not to any particular country or clasx 
of men; but^ as has been shown, to the natube of the 
race. Its truths are intelligible, and may be un 
derstood hj all men, and transferred into all Ian 
guages. It is spiritual in its character; designed 
to affect the mind and heart of man ; so that 
wherever intelligent beings are to be found, there 
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it may be introduced into the heart bj faith; to cor- 
rect the spiritual evils of their nature^ and produce 
happiness in the soul.* 

The precepts and teaching of Jesus are designed 
and adapted to harmonize the race of man into one 
happy family. Instead of the abominations and 
folly of polytheism, he presented before tiie minds 
of men one common object of worship ; and so ex- 
hibited the character of that object, oy presenting 
before the world a grand spectacle of self-denying 
mercy, that the exhibition was adapted to attract 
the attention of all, and draw all hearts tq one 
centre of affection. 

In all his instructions to regulate the conduct of 
men, he viewed them as brethren of the same great 
family, and taught them to consider themselyes as 
such. No retaliation was to be offered for iujiirieis 
received, but the injured child was to appeal only 
to the great Parent of the family. No one might 
treat another as his enemy : and no one was to 
cease in efforts to do good to another, unless he per- 
ceived that those efforts were treated with contempt, 
and instead of benefiting, had a hardening effect 
upon the heart. 

2. Their lives were to be spent in efforts to im- 
part those blessings which they possessed, to theiir 
brethren of the himian family who possessed them 
not. Instead of the unhallowed and anxious struggle 
which worldly men manifest to raise themselves to 
power over their fellows, their efforts were to be 
directed to the opposite end ; to raise the ignorant 
and itie needy to the enjoyment of the blessings and 
privileges which they possessed. 

This active and constant effort to extend the 
blessings which they possessed to others, and to re- 
lieve men from their vices and ignorance, was not 

* See Rein}iard'8 Plan : sec. 17, 22^ 
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to stop with their own kindred, or nation, or tongue, 
nor to be restricted to the grateful, or the deserving; 
m this -respect, their philanthropy was to bt mo- 
delled after that of their heavenly Father, who 
causeth his sun to shine upon the just and the un- 
just. It was Jto continue during life ; and to ostend 
to the ends of the earth. And in proportion as 
men were found in a condition of ignorance and 
want, in the same proportion they were to make 
benevolent exertions to elevate and Bless them. 

Now, every one can see, that if these precepts 
were obeyed, strife between individuals and natious 
would cease, and the glorious process of benevo- 
lent effort would go on, until the last benighted 
mind was enlightened, and the last corrupted heart 
purified by the power of the faith of Christ. 

It was necessary, in connexion with these preeepU, 
that some motive should he presented to ^u$e men to 
deny themselves^ in order to <U3i in accordance with 
them. Now it has been shown tiiat the believer 
acts in view of the character and will of Jesua 
Christ, therefore, in order to give these precepts 
moving power upon the souls 6f men, iaentined 
himself with his needy creatures, ftnd sanctioned 
the duty which he prescribed to others, by confor- 
mity to it himself, so that these precepts, given tc 
govern men's conduct in this life, he made the rule 
of judgment in heaven's court of equity, and by 
them the decision will be made out, which will 
settle, finally, the spiritual destmy of men; " In- 
asmuch as ye did it not to one of the least of these 
my brethren, ye did it i\ot imto me." Thus Christ 
identifies himself with the most needy of mankind, 
and receives an act of kindness done to them, as done 
to himself. When the love of Christ, therefore, con 
strains men, he has so exhibited his will, that it con- 
strains them to act for the good of each other. Those 
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that love Jesus, therefore, and expect his fayour, 
must serve him h^ doing good to others. 

Moreover, Ghnst has sanctioned these precepts 
by his own example. His life was a life of self- 
denying labour, for the benefit of our race ; and his 
command to every one is — ^Deny thyself, take up 
thy cross, and follow me. Thus, by Christ's pre- 
cepts, by his example, and especially by his identi- 
^ng himself with those in need, that method of 
life is sanotioited, which alone could make man the 
benefactor of his fellows — ^imite the human family 
in one happy brotherhood — and make them blessed 
in doing each other good, in the faith of Christ 

Those that love Jesus will desire to do his will — • 
will find their happiness in obeying him — and that 
will is, that they should labour to benefit his crea- 
tiu-es. Those who believe in and love Jesus, will 
have their conscience regulated by his precepts and 
example. Thus, the conscience of believers is set, 
(if I may so express it,) so that it will regulate the 
movement of their life in such a manner, as finally 
to work out the salvation of a world lying in 
wickedness. 

It follows, therefore, that faith in Jesus Christ is 
directly designed and adapted to strenffthen men's 
benevolent fSfections, and to produce in believers 
that active desire and effort for the good of others, 
which will necessarily produce the dissemination of 



the light and love of the gospel throughout tho 
whxAe habitable world 
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oracniBiaKO xhs DT.8iaM and tus utroiiAvcni oy 

ZttK MEANS OV 0RACS 
1. — PBATEB 

It has been shown that, constituted as we are, the 
manifestations made of the character and attributes 
of God in the Scriptures, are adapted to produce 
the greatest good in the human spirit; and, in 
order that that good may be effected, it is necessary 
that the truths of the Scripture be brought into 
contact with the soul that it may be impressed and 
influenced by them. The truths and manifestations 
of revelation are the elements of moral power, 
which, apprehended by faith, are effectiye in puri 
fying the fountain of life in the soul, and in rectify- 
ing and regulating its jdxercises ; it follows, therefore, 
that the requirement to bring those truths before 
the mind in a particular manner, would be a duty 
necessarily connected with the reyelation of the 
doctrines, as directions for taking the medicine are 
connected with the prescription of a physician into 
whose hands a patient has submitted himself. Now, 
prayer, or worship, is one method by which the 
trutiis and manifestations of revelation are directly 
brought before the contemplation of the soul. 
Prayer brings the mind to the immediate contem- 
plation of God's character, and holds it there, till 
by comparison and aspiration the believer*s soul is 
properly impressed, and his wants properly felt 
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The more subtle physical processes and affinities 
become, the better are the analogies which they 
furnish of processes in the spiritual world. The 
influence of believing prayer has a good analogy in 
the recently discovered Daguerreotype. By means 
of this process, the features of natural objects are 
thrown upon a sensitive sheet through a lens, and 
leave their impression upon that sheet So when 
the character of God is, bjr means of prayer, 
brought to bear upon the mmd of the believer — 
that mind being rendered sentitive by the Holy 
Spirit — it impresses there the Divine image. 
In this manner the image of Christ is formed in 
the soul, the existence of which the Scriptures 
represent as inspiring the believer with the hope of 
glory. 

In the iiitroductofy chapter it was shown that the 
impulse which leads men to worship proves h curse 
to the soul, where the objects worsnipped are un- 
holy, and that the only remedy for the evil was the 
revelation of a holy object for the supreme homage 
df the human soul. So soon as a righteous and 
benevolent God is presented before the mind, then 
prayer becomes a blessing instead of a curse to the 
soul. Look at the subject in the form of a pyllogism — 

Man^by worshipping, becomes assimilated to the 
moral character of the object that he worships : 

The God of the Bible, as manifest in Christ Jesus, 
is the only perfectly righteous and perfectly benevo- 
lent being ever worshipped by man : 

Therefore, man can become righteous and 
benevolent in no other way but by that wor 
ship which will assimilate him to the God of the 
Bible. 

And farther, as it has been demonstrated that 
righteousness and benevolence produce the recti 
tude and the happiness — the greatest good — of the 
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souli man oan gain the great end of his heing only 
by that worship which assimilates his nature- to the 
moral image of God. 

It follows, therefore, that prayer is a necessary 
and most important means of grace — a duty grow- 
ing out of the nature of the case, and a duty upon 
wMch depends, m a great measure, the well-being 
of the human Bpirit The apostle understood the 
philosophy of wis subject when he said — " But we 
all, with open face, beholding as in a glass the 
fflory of the Lord, are changed mto the same image, 
&om glory to gloiy, eren as by the Spirit of the 
Lord/* Inerefore it is that the commandment that 
men should pray is presented in the Bible in eyery 

I variety of language ; and it is constantly repeated 
by the mspired writers and by the Bon of God him- 
self, who commended, by his precepts and example, 
priyate, social, and public prayer ; and who taught 

' by a parable that ** men ought always to pray and 
not to faint." 

The importance of strong detire and ifnportunitff in 
I prayer* 

It is impossible to produce grateful fbelings by 

granting a benefit for which the recipient has no 

desire. If a child asked for bread when it was not 

hungry, and if, while the child had no feeling of 

I irant, its unfelt request was answered by its father, 

I it could neither appreciate the gift, nor be grateful 

I for it. The soul is so constituted, as has been fully 

' shown, that it must really feel the need of the 

benefit, before it can appreciate its importance, or 

be- grateful for the favour received. So it is in tho 

. case of the suppliant in prayer: if he has aii 

I anxious desii*e, a spirit of importunate solicitude, 

\ for the blessing which he asks, when he receives it. 
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gratitude and praise wil], as the consequenoe of 
gratified desire, spring up in the heart. Now, mark» 
if there was not a feeling of importunate desire in 
the mind of the suppliant, God could not be gloii 
fied» nor the creature benefited, bj an answer to 
prayer. God eould not be glorified, because his 
goodness would not be felt and acknowledged in 
the answer. And the creature could not be bene 
fited, because it is the feeling of gratitude and 
praise in his own heart which constitutes the 
spiritual blessing, so far forth as the suppliant 
himself is concerned ; and this exercise is neyer 
produced, only so far as it is preceded by de- 
pendent and anxious desire for the blessing 
sought. When the supplication is for spiritual 
blessing upon another mdiyidual, two minds are 
blessed by the answer, the indiyidual prayed for, 
and the individual who prays. And if a thousand 
individuals desired spiritual mercies for that soul, 
God would be glorified bv a thousand hearts, and a 
thousand hearts would be reciprocally blessed by 
the answer. The time may come, when all the 
angels in heaven, and all the saints upon eailh, will 
be blessed by mercy bestowed upon a single indi- 
vidual , when the last unregenerated sinner stands 
in solitarv and awful rebellion upon the earth, 
should tidings be cii'culated through earth and 
heaven that he had submitted himself to God, and 
that his affections began to take hold on Christ,- 
evenr being in the universe, who had strongly de- 
sired the conversion of the last sinner, would feel 
the thrill of " glory to God and good-will to men,** 
arise in his soul. It follows, therefore, that a fer 
vent, importimate state of mind, is, from the 
nature of the case, necessary, in order that God 
may be glorified, and man blessed, by the duty 
of prayer. It was in view of these constitutional 
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principles that Jesuli constantly taught the ne- 
cessity of desire and importunity, in order that 
mercies might be received in answer to the suppli- 
cation of saints^ 

The importance of faith and a spirit of dependence 
upon Godt a$ concomitants of acceptable prayer. 

The necessity of fiiith, as a primary element in 
all acceptable religious exercises, has already been 
noticed. A feeling of entire dependence upon 
God for spiritual mercies is the only right feeling, 
because it is the only true feeling. As a matter 
of iwitt the soul is entirely dependent upon Gk$d 
for spiritual mercies; truth, therefore, requires 
that our dependence should be acknowledged and 
felt. 

But, further, without faith in God as the imme- 
diate bestower of mercies in answer to prayer, he 
could not be honoured for blessings receiyed. Sup- 
pose two individuals desired wifii equally strong 
feelings the same blessing, and that both received 
it; each would rejoice alike in its reception: but 
suppose there was this difference in their state of 
mind, one r^arded the blessing as coming imme- 
diately from God in answer to prayer, the other did 
not. The result would be, that uie one who had 
faith in God would be filled with love to his Maker 
for the mercv — ^the other would rejoice in himself; 
or, at least, he would not rejoice in God. In the 
one case, God would be honoured and praised for 
his acts of grace; in the other he would neither 
be honoured nor loved for his goodness. We do 
not present this illustration as applicable in all 
its bearings, because we do not suppose that 

* KiittT.ei I.Qk«zi.5— 10, udXTili. 1— 14» 
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the uniegenerate oyer truly desire spiritual bless, 
ing till they are eonyicted of sin; but it will 
mSke the pqiut clear to the reason of every one, 
that God cannot be honoured without faith ; and, 
therefore, " without faith it is impossible to please 
him." 

It is necessary, aecordiag to the foregoing view 
of the subject, in order to offer acceptable prayer, 
that men should possess a spirit of faith and de- 
pendence upon Olurist. The principle upon whiclk 
Christ acted in relation to this subject, as well as 
his instruction concerning the duty of prayer, fully 
confirm the preceding thoughts. He seldom per- 
formed an act of mercy, by miracle or otherwise 
unless those who reeeiyed the mercy could see the 
hand of God in the blessing : — ** If thou canst be- 
lieve thou mayest be cleansed," was his habitual 
sentiment. — ^As if he had said — ^Your desire for the 
blessing is manifest by your lurgent requests ; now, 
if you jsan have faith to see God in the blessing, so 
that he will be honoured and praised for conferring 
it, I will grant it ; but if you have no faith, you can 
receive no favour. 

And, again, in order that the believer might be 
brought into a state of dependence, and have his * 
faith quickened every time that he presented his 
supplications to God, Jesus said, lookmg forward to 
the time when he would have perfected his ministry 
and atonement — ** In that day ye shall ask, me 
notiiing, — ^whatsoever ye shall ask the Father in my 
name'* — that is, depending on me, the atoning,*i% 
tereeding Saviour — " he wiU do it ;'* and in emoU^ 
place he promised, " Whatsoever ye shall ask in mf 
namo, that wiU I do." Thus does the instructipn 
of the Saviour, make the believer entirely dep^dent • 
upon Himself when he approaches the mercy-seat 
of the Most High. As the Jews wero' constantly to 
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call to mind the deliyerance fi?om Egypt^ in order 
that their feelings might be moved to lovO) depend- 
ence and faith towards their temporal deliyerer, so 
the Christian is to call to mind the deliverance from 
spiritual bondage, by the sacrifice of Christ, in order 
that they may realise their dependence, and be in- 
spired with a spirit of ftuth and love towards their 
spiritual Deliverer. And because believers can thus 
depend upon Christ, and feel the mercy of God aa 
it is manifested in the atonement, they are consti- 
tuted priests "to offer up sphitual sacrifices, ao- 
ceptablo to God by Jesus Ohnst." 

2. — PRAISE. 

The ti'uth which kas been demonstrated in pre- 
vious chapters is again assumed, that the manifes- 
tations of God, in Christ Jesus, would, when brought 
into efficient contact with the soul, produce that 
active holiness in the heart, which is man's greatest 
good. And as the end to be accomplished depends, 
under God, on those truths which are developed in 
the great plan of mercy being impressed upon the 
mind and the heait, it follows tiiat those meana^ 
would bo used, which, from their nature, are best* 
adapted to give influence and impressivenees to the 
great truths of revelation. 

The influence of music upon the emotions of 
the soul is well mown to every one — 

" There Is in souls a sympathy with sounds"— 

the soul is awakened, and invited by the spirit of 
the melody to receive the sentunent uttered in the 
song. Sweet, affecting music — not the tone of 
t^ piano, nor the peals of the organ — ^but a melo- 
dious air, sung by strong and well-disciplined 
voices,' and accompanied by the flute and viol — 
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Buch musie reaches the fountains of thought «lrf 
fedingt and* 

** Untwiiting aU the links that ti« 
The hidden muI of bannony," 

it tinffes the emotions with its own hues, whether 
plainuve or joyous; and it fosters in the hearl 
the sentimoit which it conyejs, whether it he lo^ 
of isountrj, or of God, admiration of noble achiere^ 
ment, or of deyoted and self-sacrificing affeotion. 

The power of music to fix in the memoir the 
sentiment with which it is connected, and to foster 
it in the heart, has heen understood in aU ages of 
the world. Some of the early legislators wrote 
their laws in Terse, and sang them in publie 
places. And many of the eailiest sketches of pri- 
mitire history are in the measures of lyric poetry. 
In this manner the memory was aided in retaining 
the facts ; the ear was invited to attend to them ; 
imagination threw around them the drapery of 
beauty, dignity, or power; and then, music con«- 
yeyed the sentiment, and mingled it with the emo- 
tions of the soul. It was in yiew of the power of 
music when imited with sentiment adapted to 
affect the heart, that one has said, " Permit me to 
write the ballads of a nation, and I care not who 
maJces her laws.*' 

When the efiects of music and poetry upon the 
soul ai*e considei-ed, we can perceiye their miport 
ance as a means of fostering the Christian virtues 
in the soifl of the believer. They should be used 
to convey to the mind sublime and elevating con- 
ceptions of the attributes of Jehovah — to impress 
the memory with the most affecting truths of reve- 
lation, and especially to cherish in the heart tender 
and vivid emotions of love to Christ, in view of 
the manifestations of Divine justice arid merc^ 
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exhibited in his mixdstry, hia passion, and his 
sacrifice.* 

There cannot be found, in all the resources of 
thought, material which would furnish sentiment for 
music so subduing and overpowering as the history 
of redemption. There is the life of Jesus— a series 
of acts Godlike in their beneyolence, connected at 
times with exhibitions of Divine power, and of human 
character, in their most affecting aspects. And as 
Ihe scenes of Christ's eventful ministry conver^a 
to the catastrophe, there is the tenderness of ms 
love for the disciples ; the last supper ; the scene 
in Gethsemane ; tihe Mediator in the hall of judg- 
ment, exhibiting the dignity of truth and conscious 
virtue, amidst the tempest of human passion by 
whii^h he is surroimded Then the awful moral 
and elemental grandeur ot the crucifixion; 
the Saviour, nailed to the cross by his own 
creatures, crying, ** Father, forgive them, for they 
know not what they do; " and then, while darkness 
shrouds the sun, and ** nature, through all her 
works, gives signs of woe," he cries, *'It is finished) 
and gave up the ghost." Thus did the dark stream 
of human depravity roll, 

" Till a rainbow broke upon itf gloom, 
Which spanned the portals of the SaTioor's tomb," 

Such exhibitions of sublimity and power, whem 
clothed with the influence of music, and impre^fifd 
upon a heart rendered sensitive by Divine innaenoe, 
are adapted to make the most abiding and blessed 
impressions 

** My heart, awake I~to feel is to be fired } 
And to beUeye, Lorenzo, is to feeU" 

* "The proper drapery for muslo is truth. It is its only ap- 
parel, whether as aoplied to God, or as used for the calttTftfoa 
of man."— SniMMtfr. 
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It Mlowt, frsm the pi>ee6diBg views, thftt la 
selecting the means to impress the mind witk 
veligious truth, and 'the heart with pious senti- 
ment, music and poetry could not he neglected. 
^ere is not in nature another means which would 
eompensate for the loss of their influence. We do 
act mean to say that their influence is as great as 
some other means in impressing the truths of 
MTclation upon the soul; hut Iheir influence is 
peculiar and deHghtful, and without it the system 
•f means would not he perfect 

We see, therefore, the reasons why music and 
poetry were introduced as a means of impressing 
fevealed truth, hoth under the old and the new 
tisxMsnsations. Moses not only made the laws, hut 
he made, likewise, the songs of the nation. These 
songs, in some instances, all the people were re* 
quired to learn, in order that their memory might 
zetain, and their heart feel, the influence of the 
•rents recorded in their national anthems 

Music held a conspicuous place in the worship 
of the temple; and under the new dispensation, it 
is sanctioned hy the express example of Jesus, and 
specifically. commanded hy the apostles : the exam- 
ple is given in oojanexion with the iastitution of 
the eueharisty. which was to oonunemorate the 
most affecting scene in the histoir of God's love ; 
and the command is in such worcb as indicate the 
effects of music upon the heart: <* Speaking to 
yourselves in psalms and hymns and spiritual 
Sengs, amf^ and making tnelody in your heart 
to the Lord ; giving thanks always for aJl things 
unto Ofod and the Father, in the name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ." Upon this subject, as upon some 
others, the apostolic churches fell into some abuses; 
ye^ ^e high praises of God and the Lao^b have 
always been celebrated in poetry and musie by 
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the church of Christ. One of the first notices ot 
the Christians by pagan writani, speaks of them as 
"singing a hymn to Christ, as to a God;" thus 
showing thai the principles establiahed in' the pre 
oeding yiews were recognised by the ettrly 4i$eipleSt 
who used music at a means of fostering h\ Xkeii 
heaiis lore to the Sariour. 

As in the ease of the primitlTe Christians^ so 
er«7 regenerated heart d^ights in such spiritual 
songs as speak of Christ as an atoning &ivfour« 
And those cmly are qualified to write hymns for 
the ehureh whose hearts are aifeoted by the Iots oI 
Jesns. On this aoeount, some of tM hymns oi 
Qcfwper, Charles Wesley, Watts, and Newton, wiU 
last while the chnreh on earth lasts, and p$rkap$ 
longer. Thousands of Christian hearts haYS fl«wfd 
with emotion, while they sang. 

Then iff » taMWA tira trith MmA, 

Dniwn from Immanuers veins ; 
And sinners plung'd beneath that flood 

Lose aU thtlr fnllly ttidM. 



Or. 



Rode of Agf% eDeft for me, 
Lot iM hUo myself te ThM. 



Thousands have berai awakened lo duty and to 
pntyer, by thai solemn hymn, 

Lo» on a nonrow M«k of kmd, 
Twixt two unboundMl som I stand. 
Yet how insensible! 

And it would not haye been possible for any but 
a Christian poet to haye written the lines, 

Hot ablest Hib my spirit dnwi -^ 
Wnm hii dear woundf and bloedlng itliM^^ie 
o2 
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3. — ^PREACHING. 



It has been said that the truths and manifesta 
tions of revelation are the elements of moral power, 
which, being brought into efficient contact with the 
soul, are effectiye in rectifying and regulating its 
exercises. A medicine may be prepared in which 
are ^herent qualities adapted to remoye a par- 
ticular disease; but in order to the accomplishment 
of its appropriate effect, it must be brought to act 
upon the body of the patient. And if the disease 
has rendered the patient not only unconscious of 
his danger, but has induced upon him a deep 
lethargy of mind, it would be necessary that the 
physician should arouse his dormant faculties, in 
OTcifir that he might receive the medicine which 
would restore him to health. So with the moral 
diseases of the soul ; the attention and sensibilities 
of men must be awakened, in order that the truth 
may affect their understanding, their conscience, 
and their heart Whatever, therefore, is adapted 
to attract the attention and move the sensibilities, 
at the same time that it convejs truth to the mind, 
would be a means peculiarly efficient to impress 
the gospel upon the soul. 

There are but two avenues through which moral 
truth reaches the soul. And there are but two 
methods by which it can be conveyed through 
those avenues. By the living voice, truth is com- 
municated through the ear ; and by the signs of 
language it is communicated through the eye. 
The first of these methods — the living voice — has 
many advantages over all other means, in convey- 
ing and impressing truth. It is necessary that 
an individual should read with ease in order to bo 
benefited by what he reads. The efforts which a 
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bad reader has to make, both disincline him to the 
task of reading, and hinder his appreciation of 
truth. Besides, a large proportion of the human 
family cannot read, but all can understand their 
own language when spoken. In order, therefore, 
that the whole human family might be instructed, 
the living speaker would be the first, and best, and 
natural metnod. 

The living speaker has power to arrest attention 
— to adapt his langua^ and illustrations to the 
character and occupation of his audience ; and 
to accompany his communications with thoso 
emotions and gestures, which are adapted to 
arouse and impress his hearers. 

It is evident, from these considerations, that 
among the means which God would appoint to 
disseminate his truth through the world, the living 
teacher would hold a first and important place.-* 
This result is in conformity with the arrangements 
of Jesus. He appointed a livinff ministry; endowed 
them with the ability to speak the languages of 
other nations ; letnd commissioned them to go into 
all the world, and preach the gospel to every 
creature. 

In connexion with this subject, there is one othef 
inquiry of importance. It concerns not only the 
harmony of the gospel system with the nature of 
things, but likewise the harmony of apostolic prac- 
tice with what has been shown to be necessary in 
order that the truths of the gospel might produce 
their legitimate effect upon the mind. 

It has been demonstrated that a sense of man's 
guilt and danger must exist in the mind, before 
there can be gratitude and love to the being who 
removes the guilt and rescues from the danger. It 
has likewise been noticed, as a self evident prin 
ciple, that, before repentance, there must be 
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ooanetimi of im. A tonee of guili imd •nor imut 
necesiarily precede refonuatioa of life. A man 
eaiimot eonaoieiitiouely turn from a course of life, 
and repent of put conduct, unless he sees and feeli 
tne carrot and the evil of that course from whieh he 
turns. To euppose that a man would turn from 
• oouTM of life whieh he neither thought nor 
felt to he wrong or dangerous, is to suppose an 
absiurdi^ : it follows, therefore, that the preacher's 
^rst dui^t in endeavouring to reclaim man to 
holiness and to God, would be, in all cases, to 
present sush truths as were adapted to oonvict 
their hearers of their spintual guilt and danger 
As Gk)d has constituted the mind, r^ntance £rom 
sin and attainment to holiness would for ever be 
impos^hle on any other conditioas. 

Bu| t^ WBSkd truths would not conviot all men 
of sin* In order to oonvict any particular man, or 
9^sm of niSQ, of sin. those iSsots must be fastened 
upon with whieh they have associated the idea of 
woral good and evil, and concerning which tbf^y 
are particularly guU^. Thus, in the days of the 
jostles, the Oentiles could not be convicted of sin 
for rejecting and crucifying Christ ; but, it being a 
fact in the case of the Jews, that all their ideas of 
good and evil, both temporal and spiritual, were^ 
associated with the Messiah, nothing in aU the 
eatalogue of guilt would be adapted to convict 
them of sin so powerfully, as the thought that they 
had despised and crucified the Messiah of God, 

On the other hand, the heathen, upon whom the 
charge of rejecting Christ would have no influence, 
could be convicted of sin only by showing thenx 
the falsehood and folly of their idolatry ; tJie holy 
character of the true God, and the righteous and 
spiritual natui'e of the law which they were bound 
to obey, and by which they would finafly be judged- 



The first preachers of the gospel, therefore, in con 
formity with these J)rincipTe8, would aim first, and 
directly, to convince their hearers of their sins* and 
hi accomplishing this end, they would fasten upon 
those facts in which the guilt of their hearers more 
particularly consisted. And then, when men were 
thus convicted of their guilt, the salvation thi'ough 
Christ from sin and its penalty, would he pressed 
upon their auxlous souls ; and they would he taught 
to exercise faith in Jesus, as the meritorious cause 
of life, pardon, and happiness. 

Now, the apostolical historiea fully confirm the 
fact, that this course — ^the only one consistent with 
truth, philosophy, and the nature of man — ^was the 
course pursued hy the primitive preachers. 

The first movement, after they were endowed 
with the gift of tongues, and filled, with the Holy 
Ghost, was the sermon b^ Peter, on the day of 
Pentecost, in which he- directly charged the Jews 
with the murder of the Messiah, and produced in 
thousands of minds convictions of the most pungent 
and overwhelming description. At Athens, Paul, 
in preaching to t£e Gentiles, pursued a different 
course. He exposed the folly of their idolatry, by 
appealing to their reason, and their own admow- 
lodged authorities. He spoke to them of the guilt 
which they would incur if they refused, under the 
light of the gospel, to forsaxe the errors which 
God, on account of past ignorance, had overlooked. 
He then closed by turning their attention to the 
righteous retributions of ti^e eternal world, and to 
the appointed day when man would be judged by 
Jesus Christ, according to his gospel. 

The manner in which the apostles presented 
Christ crucified to the penitent and convicted 
sinner, as the object of faith, and the means of 
pardon, and the hope of glory, is abundantly 
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Exhibited in the Acts of the Apostles^ and in their 
BeTeral epistles to the churches. 

Thus did Ghod, by the appointment of the living 
preacher as a means of spreading the gospel, adapt 
nimself to the constitution of his creatiures: and 
the apostles, mored by DiYine guidance, likewise 
adapted the truth which ^ey preached to the 
peculiar necesdties and curoumstanoes of men. 
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OHAPTBRXVm 

OOVOSBNINO THE AGENCY OF GOD IH OABBTIHO OH 
THE WOBX OV BBDSMPTION, AMD THE IfAMVEB IK 
WHICH THAT AGENCY IS EXBBTED. 

God haying thus devised the plan, and manifested 
ike truth, and instituted the means of redemption ; 
the inquiry naturally presents itself— In what way 
would he put the plan into operation, and give 
efficiency to the means of grace ? 

We cannot suppose that Qod would put his own 
institution heyond his power, or that he would 
leave it to he managed hy the imperfect wisdom 
and the limited power of human instruments. God 
would not prepare the material, devise the plan, 
adapt the parts to each other, fiimish the instru- 
ments for Diulding, and then neglect to supervise 
and complete the structure. God has put none of 
his works heyond his power ; and especially in a 
plan of which he is the Author and Architect, 
reason suggests that he would guide it to its ac- 
complishment. The inquiry is — By what agency, 
and in what waj", would ike power of God he 
exerted, in carrying into efficient operation upon 
the souls of men, the lystem of saving mercy ? 

In relation to the character of the agency, the 
solution is clear. The agency hy which the plan 
of salvation would he carried foiward to its 
ultimate consummation would .be spiritual in its 
nature : because God is a Spuit, and the 80i;il of 
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man is a spirit, and the end to be accomplished is to 

lead men to worship Qod "in spirit ana in truth " 

In relation to the mode of the Spirit's operation, 

some things belong to that class of inquiries upon 

I which the mind may exert its powers in vain. — 

1 The mode by which God communicates life to any 

I thing in the vegetable, animal, or spiritual world, 

\ lies beyond i^e reach of the hmnan intellect 

i But although man cannot imderstand the modus 

o/MTUiuk of the Divine mind, in communicating 

life, yet the manifestations of life, and the medium 

through which it operates, are subjects open to 

human examination. Whether the influence of 

Itiie Spirit be directly upon the soul, or mediately 

tby means of truth, the end accomplished would be 

the same. The soul might be quickened to see 

and feel the power of the ixuth ; or, by the Spirit, 

^truth might be rendered powerfiil to affect the 

soul. The wax might be softened to receive the 

impression, or the seal heated, or a power exerted 

//upon it, to make the impression on the waiC; or, 

.( I both might be done, and still the result would be 

Vthe same. It is not only necessary that the metal 

.'J should be prepared to receive the impression of a 

;'/ die, but it is likewise necessary that the die should 

/ s be prepared and adapted tcthe particular kind of 

\ metal — ^the image and the superscription of the king 

i put upon it — ^the machinery prepared and adapted 

/to hokL the die and apply it to tht metal, and after 

)all these things necessary are done, the coin can 

1 never be made, unless power is exerted to stiike 

J the die into the metal, or the metal into the die 

) So it is in the processes of the spiritual world ; the 

Waterial [mankind] must be prepared. The die 

/ vthe truth of the gospel system] must be revealed 

\4jnd adapted to the material; and the image to be 

impressed upon human nature [the Lord Ji<i8ug 
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CM St] and the superscription, [glory to God and 
good-will to men] must be cut upon the die. Theii 
the means of bringing the truth into contact with 
the material must be provided; and, after all these 
preparations and adaptations, there must bo thd 
power of the Holy Spirit to ffuide this whole pro- 
cess, and to form the image of Christ in the souL 

The foregoing is a coniplicated analogy, but not 
more complicated than are the processes of the 
animal and spiritual world. Look at the human 
body, with its thousands of adaptations, all of them 
necessary to the system, the whole dependent upon 
the use of means for the supply of animal life, 
and yet deriving from Qod its rational life, which 
operates througn and actuates the whole. In like 
manner, the Spirit of God operates through and 
guides the processes of the plan of salvation. 

The Scriptures reveal the truth clearly, that the 
Spirit of God gives efficiency to the means of grace. 
And not only this, but he operates in accordance 
with those necessary principles which have been 
developed in the progress of these chapters. Christ 
instructed his disciples to expect that he woul4 
send the Holy Spirit, and when he is come, said 
Jesus, " He will reprove the woiid of sin, of righte- 
ousness, and of judgment ;** that is, the Holy Spirit 
will produce conviction of sin in the hearts of the 
unsanctified and impenitent: — the office-work of 
the Spirit of God in relation to the world, is to con 
vince of sin. In relation to tlie saints, he exercises 
a different office. He is their Comforter. He takes 
of the things £hat belong to Jesus, and shows them 
to his people.* That is, he causes the people ot 
God to see more and more of the excellency, and 
the glory, and the mercy manifested ii: a crucified 

• John xxl 7—14. 
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Saviour; and, by this blessed influence, they grow 
in grace, and in the knowledge of Jesus Christ" 
Christ, by his ministry and death, furnished the 
facts necessary for human salvation: the Holy 
Spirit uses those facts to convict and sanctify the 
heart. Paul, in a passage already noticed, alludea 
to the influence of the Spirit operating by the ap 
pointed means of prayer, or devout meditation. 
"But we all, with open face beholding, as in a 
glass the glory of the Lord, are changed into the 
same image from glory to glory, even as by the 
Spirit of the Lord/* 

Further: At what juncture, in the progress of the 
great plan of salvation, would this agency be most 
powerfully exerted? We answer, at the time when 
the whole moral machinery of the dispensation 
through which the effect was to be produced, was 
completed. Whatever is designed and adapted to 
produce a definite result as an instnunent, must be 
completed before it is put into operation, otherwise 
it will not produce the definite effect required. An 
imperfect system put into operation would produce 
an imperfect result Here a special effect was 
to be produced ; it was necessary, therefore, that 
the Irnth should be revealed, and the manifestations 
all made, before the power was imparted to give 
them effect 

Under the new dispensation, the greatest and 
most imposing manifestations were the death, 
resurrection, and ascension of Jesus: had the 
system been put into operation before those crown 
ing manifestations were made, the great end of the 
gospel would not have been accomplished. It 
'ollows, then, that the material would be first pre- 
pared, the manifestations made and adapted to the 
material, the appropriate means ordained, and then 
the agency of the Spirit would be introduced to 
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guide ih6 dispensation to its ultimate triiunphs, 
and to give emcienov to its operations. 

These deductions harmonize with the teachings 
of the Scriptures. 

First, They expressly teach» that without the 
<igency of God, no perfect result is accomplished. 

Secondly, They everywhere represent that the 
Divine agency is exertea through the truth upon 
the soul, or exerted to awaken the soul to appre- 
hend and receive the truth. 

Thirdly, The Spirit was not fully oommunicated 
until the whole economy of the gospel dispensation 
was completed. The aposties were instructed to 
assemble at Jerusalem after the ascension, and wait 
till they were endued with power from on high. 
On tiie day of Pentecost, the promised Spirit 
descended. The aposties at once perceived the 
spiritual nature of Uhrist*s kingdom. They spoke 
in demonstration of the Spirit, and with power. 
Men were convicted of sin in their hearts. Sinners 
were converted to Christ, by repentance and faith; 
and under the guidance of tiiat Divine Spirit, the 
plan of salvation moves on to its high and glorious 
consummation, whan " the kingdoms of this world 
shall become the kingdoms of our Lord, and of hit 
Christ" " Amen : even so, oome, Lord Jesus " 
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OOMOBINING THE PHAOTIGAL KITS0T8 OF THS 
BT8TSM 

Thb evidence which the Lord Jesus Christ pro- 
posed as proof of the Diyinity of the gospel system, 
was its practical efifect upon individuds who receive 
and obey the truth. " If any man will do his will, he 
shall know of the doctrine, whether it be of God." 
If a sick man calls a physician, who prescribes a 
certain medicine, which, by his receiving it accord- 
ing to the directions, cures him, he then knows both 
the efficacy of the medicine, and the skill of the 
physician. Experience is evidence to the saints of 
the Divinity of the system. And its eficcts, in re- 
storing the soul to moral health, is evidence to the 
world of the Divine efficacy and power of its 
doctrinea. "By their fniits ye shall Know them." 
In closing otir volume, thererore, we have now only 
briefly to inquire what ard the ascertained practical 
effects of fiuth in Christ ? 

We shall not refer to the moral condition of man 
in countries under the influence of the gospel, com- 
pared with his condition in pagan lands. We will 
not dwell upon the fact which, of itself, is sufficient 
to establish at once and for ever the Divine origin 
of evangelical religion, and the truth of the dis 
tinctive views developed in the preceding chapters — 
that the most holy men and women that have ever 
lived, have been those who exercised most constant 
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uid tmplioit faith in Ohxist. Passing ih^se facta, 
important in themselTOS, we will close our yolume 
by a statement of facts oonoeming the present 
inflnenee of faith in Christ upon indiyiduals now 
liTing, and subject to the examination of any one 
who might be sceptical upon the subject. 

The following is a true statement of the influence 
of the nUgion of Jesus upon sereral individual 
members of a tillage church in one of the United 
States. It is composed of members of common in- 
telligence, and tlrase in the common walks of life. 
Other churches might have been selected it) which, 
perhaps, a greater number of interesting cases might 
have been found* And there are odier inilividuais 
in this church that would furnish as good an illus- 
tration of the power of the gospel as some of those 
which are noticed below. This church has been 
selected, because the writer had a better opportu 
nity of yisiting it in order to obtain the facts, that, 
any other in which he knew the power of the reli- 
gion of Christ was expeiienced. 

With the individuals spoken of I am well ac- 
quainted, having frequently conversed with them 
all, on the subjects of which I shall speak. Their 
words in all cases may not have been remembered; 
but the sense is truly given. 

Casb 1. — An old man, who has been a professoi 
of religion from early life. He was once a deacon, 
or elder, of the churdi. Twenty v^ars ago he was 
struck with paralysis, by which he has been ever 
since confined almost entirely to his room. His 
situation is one that, to a mind which had no in* 
ward consolation, would be irksome in the extreme 
His books are the Bible and one or two volumes of 
the old divines. He is patient and happy; and 
speaking of the love of Christ almost invariably 
suffuses his eyes with tears. He delights to dwell 
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on religiotis subjects; and to talk with a pioni 
friend of the topics which his heart loYes, gives him 
evident delight. Becently, his aged companioB, 
who had trodden the path of life with him, firomr 
youth to old age, died in his presence. She died^ 
what is called by Christians, a triumphant death; 
her last words were addressed to her childrNi who- 
stood aroimd — "I see the cross** — ^a gleam of plea- 
sure passed oyer her features, hei* eyes lighted up 
with peculiar brightness, she said, " Blessed Jesus, 
the last hour is come : 1 am ready !** and thus she 
departed. At her death, the old man wept freely, and 
wept aloud ; but his sorrow, he said, was mingled 
with a sweet joy. How desolate would haye been 
the condition of this poor cripple for the last twenty 
years without the consolations of faith in Ghxlstl 
And when his aged companion died, who had for 
years sat by his side, how appalling would haye 
been the gloom that would have settled upon his 
soul, had not his mind been sustained by heayenly 
hope! His case shows that the religion of Ghiist 
win keep the affections warm and tender eyen to 
the latest periods of old age, and giye happiness to 
the soul imder circumstances of the most severe 
temporal bereavement. 

' Case 2. — ^A converted atheist I knew that 
there were those in the world who professed to 
doubt the existence of a God; but I had met with 
no one in all my intercourse with mankind, who 
seemed so sincerely and so entirely an atheist, as 
the individual whose case is now introduced. The 
first time that I met ^^rn was at the house of hie 
son-in-law, a gentleman of piety and intelligence. 
His appearance was that of a decrepid, disconsolate 
old man. In the course of conversation he un« 
hesitatingly expressed his unbelief of the existence 
of a God, and his suspicion of the nlotives of moci 
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of ^08e who professed religion. I learned from 
o&ers that he had ceased in some measure to have 
intercourse with men — ^had hecome misantliropic in 
im feelings, regarding mankind in ^e light of a 
fainily of sharks, preying upon each other; and 
lus own duty in such a state of things, he supposed 
tO! be, to make all honest endeavours to wiest from 
the grasp of others as much as he could. He used 
profane language, opposed the temperance refor- 
mation, and looked with the deepest hati-ed upon 
the ministers of religion. His social affections 
seemed to be withered, and his body, sympathizing, 
was distorted and diseased by rheumatic pains. 

1. This old man had for years been the subject of 
speoial {Mraver on the part of his pious daughter and 
his son-in-law; and he was finally persuaded by 
them to attend a season of religious worship in the 
church of which they were members. During these 
finvices, which lasted several days, he passed from 
a state of atheism to a state of faith. The change 
seemed to surprise every one, and himself as much 
as any other. From being an atheist, he became 
the most simple and implicit believer. He seemed 
like a being who had waked up in another world, 
the sensations of which were all new to him ; and 
all^oi^ a man of sound sense in business affairs, 
when he began to express his religious ideas, his 
language seemed strange and incongruous, from 
the fact that, while his soul was now filled with new 
thoughts and feelings, he had no knowledge of the 
language by which such thoughts are usually ex 
pressed. The effects produced by his conversion 
were as follows — stated at one time to myself, and 
upon another occasion to one of the most eminent 
medical practitioners in this country : — One of the 
first things which he did after his conversion, was 
to love, in a practical mannei', his worst enemy. 
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There was one man in the Tiliage, who had« as ho 
Aupposed, dealt treaoberously wiUi him, in seme 
money transactions which had occurred between 
tiiem. On this account, personal enmityjbad long 
existed between the two individuals. When con 
rerted, he sought his old eneinj — asked his forgiTe* 
ness; and endeaToured to benefit him bj bringing 
him under the influence of the gospel. 

d. His benerolent feelings were awaJrened and 
expanded. His first benevolent ofierinff was twen^^ 
five cents, in a collection for charitable use& He 
now gives very liberally, in proportion to his meaas^ 
to all objects which he thinks will: advanee the 
interests of the gospel of Ohnst Bendea supporting 
bis own church and her benevolent insdtntionSi no 
enterprise of any denomination which he really 
believes will do good, fails to receive something 
from him, if he iuui <^e means. During the lail 
year, he has given more with the design of bene* 
fiting his fellow^men thaa he had done in his wholo^ 
lifetime before 

8. His afieotions have received new life. He ia»l 
to me, in conversation upon the subject: ** Oneparfe 
of the Seriptures I feel to be true — ^that whieh saya^ 
I will take away the hard and stony heart, andgivar 
you a heart of flesh. Once I seemed, to have tko 
feeling; now« thank God, I can feeL I have buried 
two wives and aix children, but I never shed a teaa^ 
— ^I felt hard and tinhappy — now my tears flow nk 
the recollection of these things." The tears at thaifr 
time wet the old man's cheeks. It is not probable^ 
that, since his conversion, there has been a singla 
Week that he has not shed tears ; before conversion 
he had not wept since the age of manhood. An 
exhibition of the love of Christ will, at any ijmidt 
move his feelings with gratitude and love, until Ha 
''i^fff 8 moisten his eyes. 
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4. Effect upon his life. Since bis oanTsrsion h« 
has not ceased to do good as he has had opportunity, 
^vend individuals have been led to repent «nd 
believe in Christ through his instrumentality. Soma 
of these were individuals whose former habits ren- 
dered a change of character very improbable in the 
eyes of most individuals. (One of them, who had 
fallen into the habit of intemperance, is now a 
respectable and happy father of a respectable Chris- 
tian family.) He has been known to go to several 
families on the sameday, pray with them, and invite 
them to attend religious worship on the sabbathi 
And when some difficulty was stated as a hindrance 
to their attendance, he has assisted them to buy 
shoes, and granted other little aids of the kind, in 
order that ttiey^night be induced to attend Divine 
service. [Since the first edition was issued, a most 
remarkable fact concerning this old man has come 
to the knowledge of the author. When converted^ 
one of his first acts, although he had heard nothing 
of any such act in others, was to make out a list of 

all his old associates then living within reach of hia . 
infiuence. For the conversion of these he deter- . ^ 
mined to labour as he had opportunity, and pray f \l 
daily. On his list were one hundred and sii^teen 
oaraes, among whom were sceptics, drunkards, and 
other individuals as little likely to be reached by 
Christian infiuence as any other men in the region. ^ ^ 
Within two years from the period of the old man's | (^ * 
conversion, one hundred of these individuals had 
made a profession of religion. We can hardly sup- 
pose that the old man was instrumental in the oon- 
version of aU these persons ; yet the fact is one of 
the most remarkable that has been developed in the 
progress of Christianity.] 

5. EiTect upon his happiness. In a social meet ^ 
ing of the church where he worships^ I heard hiai ^ 
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make such an exjpression as this — " I hare regoiead 
but once since I trusted in Christ — ^that has been 
all the time." His state of mind may be best 
described in his own characteristic langua^. OaA 
day he was repairing his fence. An individual 
passing addressed him—" Mr.-— ^, you are at work 
all alone." " Not alone/' said the old man» ** Gofl 
is with me." He said that his work seemed eaey 
to him, and his peace of mind continued with 
scarcely an interruption. I saw him at a time 
when he had just received intelligence that a son, 
who had gone to the south, had' been shot in a per^ 
sonal altercation, in one of the southern cities. 
The old man's parental feelings were moyed, but 
he seemed, even under this sudden and most die* 
tressing affliction, to derive strong consolation from 
trust in God. 

6. Physical effects of the moral change. As soon 
as his moral nature hod undergone a change, his 
body, by sympathy, felt the benign influence. Hie 
countenance assimied a milder and more intelligent 
aspect. He became more tidy in his apparel, and 
his * thousand pains,' in a good measive, left him. 
In his case, there seemed to be a renovation both 
of soul and body. 

This case is not exaggerated : the old man ie 
living, and there are a tiiousand living witnesses 
to this testimony, among whom is an intelligent 
physician, who, heaiing tibe old man's history of his 
feelings, and having known him personally for 
years, the obvious effects which the faith in Christ 
bad produced in this case, combined with other 
influences by which he was surrounded, led him 
seriously to examine the subject of religion, as it 
concerned his own spiiitual interest. By this 6x 
amination he was led to relinquish the system of 
' rational religion/ (us the Socinian system is most 
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iBapjpropriAtely called by its adherents,) and profess 
his faith in orthodox religion. 
' Cask 3. — Two individuals, who have always 
teen poor in this world's goods, but who are rich 
in faith. Many years ago, they lived in a new 
settlement where there were no religious services. 
3lie neighbourhood, at the suggestion of one of its 
ipembers, met together on the sabbath, to sing 
sacred music, and to hear a sermon read. Those 
sermons were the means of the conversion of the 
mother of the family. She lived an exemplary life, 
but her husband stOl continued impenitent, and 
became somewhat addicted to intemperance. Some 
of the children of the family, as they reached 
mature years^ were converted ; the husband, and 
finally, after a few years, all the remaining children, 
embraced religion. From the day of the husband's 
eonversion he drank no more liquor, and, he says, 
he always aftefWards thought of the habit with ' 
abhorrence. The old people live alone. The old 
woman's sense of hearing has so failed that she 
hears but imperfectly. When the weather will 
allow, she attends church regularly, but sometimes 
hears but little of the sermon. She sits on the 
sabbath and looks up at the minister, with a 
eountenance glowing with an interested and happy 
expression. She has joy to know that the minister 
Is preaching about Christ. The minister once 
described religion possessed, as a spring of living 
water, flowing from the rock by the way-side, 
which yields to the weary traveller refreshment and 
delight: the old lady, at the close, remarked, with 
meekness, " I hope 1 have drunk, many times, of 
tliose sweet waters." 

Except what concerns their particular domestio 
chities, the conversation of this aged pair is almost 
OTitirely religious. They are rtevoufc, and voiy 
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happy in e*cb other's socieir; and sometfanM in 
tiicir family devotions and religious conversations, 
their hearts glow with love to God. They look for- 
ward to death with the consoling hope that they 
will awake in the likeness of the glorious Sftriour, 
and so ** be for ever with the Lord." 

Case 4. — A female who early in life united with 
the church, and eonscientiousiT performed the 
external duties of Christian liie. She had, ibr 
many years, little if any happiness in the perform- 
ance of her religious duties, yet would hare been 
more unhappy if she bad not performed them. 
She married a gentleman who, during the last years 
of his life, was peculiarly devoted. During this 
period, in attending upon the means of grace she 
experienced an entire change in her religious feel- 
ings. She felt, as she says, that " now she gave up 
all for Christ. She felt averse to everything which 
she believed to be contrary to his will. — To the will 
ofJeeus she could now suWit for ever, with joyful 
and entire confidence.*-She now loved to pray, and 
found happiness in obeying the Saviour." She made, 
as she believes, at that time, an entire surrender of 
all her interests, for time and eternity, to Christ, 
and since then, her laboiurs in his sendee have been 
happy labours. Before they were constrained by 
conscience, now they are prompted by the afifeetions 
She does not think she was not a Christian before. 
She had repented in view of the law, but she had 
not, till the time mentioned, exercised affectionate 
faith in Christ* She now often prays most soHcit-* 
eusly for the conversion of sinners and the sanctiil* 
cation of tho church. She loves to meet weekly in 
iliQ female circle for prayer, and labours to indues 

•»'. *^* '^*'* "?' ?»*^» *** •" **" obiache* who hsw been Co*' 
^^^^ulSi^'i^a.^r?^^r P-^«P» "Panted, but h^renot excr. 



^Qvaio^altod with her. Her litOe son, nine years 
of a^e, is, as she hopes, a Ghristian; aad her daugh- 
ter, just approaching the years of womanhood, had 
recently united with the church. Two years since, 
her husband died under circumstances peculiarly 
afflicting. She prayed for resignation, and never 
felt any disposition to murmur against the provi- 
denee of Qoa. She sometimes blamed herseli that 
she had not thought of other expedients to prolong, 
if possible, the life of one that she loyed so tenderly ; 
\»ttt to God she looked up with submisaion, and said 
in spiriti " The oup which my Father hath giTen 
me, shaU I not drink it?" . Her husbuid she views 
as a departed saint, whom she expects to meet in a 
better world. She eherishes bis memory with an 
affeetioiL that seems peculiarly sacred; and the 
remembrance of hi* piety is a eonaoling assooiatiaii 
cosmected with U»» recollections of one now in 
heaven.* 

A single, inoitient develops the secret of that 
piety wbloh gives her peace, and makes her useful. 
—One of the ]$tA times that I saw her, she stated, 
in conversation upon the subject, that a short time 
before, she had read a sabbath school book, which 
one of her children had received, in which was a 
representation of Christ bearing his cross to Calvary. 
"While contemplating this scene, lore and gratitude 
sprang up in her heart, which were subduing, sweet, 
and peaceful beyond expression! How is it,|^ader, 
that the contemplation of such a scene of suffering 
should cause such blessed emotions to spread like a 
rich fragrance through the soul, and rise in sweet 
incense to Gk)d? It is the holy secret of the cross 

* That the marriage bond becomes more sacred, and the recip- 
vocal duties of affection more tender, between two hearts that 
both love Jesus, I have no doubt. The feelings of tliia pioui 
^dow favour the supposition ; and the fiu^ts recorded in the Uogx»* 
VUes of Edward!, Fletcher, and CorvoMO, fully confirm it. 
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of Christ! whioh none but the saints know, and 
eveii they cannot communicate \* 



CONCLUSTON. 

Allow the author to say, in closing, that it is his 
opinion, that, in view of the reasonmgs and facts 
presented in the preceding pages, every individual 
who reads the book intelligentlv, and who is in pos- 
session of a sound and unprejudiced reason, will 
come to the conclusion, that the religion of the 
Bible is from God, and Divinely adapted to pro- 
duce the greatest present and eternal spiiitual good 
of the human family. And if any one should doubt 
its Divine origin, (which, in view of its adaptations 
and its effects as herein developed, would involve 
the absurdity of doubting whether an intelligent 
desi^ had an intelligent designer,) still, be the 
origin of the gospel where it may, in heaven, earth, 
or hell, the demonstration is conclusive, that it is 
the only religion possible for man, in order to per- 
fect his nature, and restore his lapsed powei-s to 
haimony and holiness. 

* Thomas k Kempis endeavoured to give expression to the con- 
sciousness of the Divine life in the soul~" Frequens Christi visi- \ 
fatio cum homine interne, dulcis, sermocinatio grata consolatio. 
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